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426 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


More than five million women 


read The, Brlincakor each month 


HIS ANNOUNCEMENT, it is hoped, will reach some of the 
other sixty cr seventy millions who are not so fortunate. We 
want them to know how THE DELINEATOR earned its title of “The 
most necessary of all magazines published for 
Women”; why it contains more of real interest 
to “Her,” more of actual value and helpfulness 
than any other periodical printed; how it enters 
into every phase of her life at home and 
abroad; her household duties; the care, amuse- 
ment and education of her children; the science 
of her kitchen, as well as her own hours of rest 
and recreation. A year of it is a veritable 
cyclopedia of home knowledge—a single number contains 
AA ead enough of economy-help to pay for many years’ subscriptions. 
— On the basis of these money-saving possibilities alone you can 
ill afford not to be a regular subscriber to THE DELINEATOR. 
As a helper over the housewife’s every-day doubts and difficul- 
ties, it is worth many times the dollar these twelve monthly 
visits will cost you. 


THE DELINEATOR has issued 
F] C | :, a beautiful art panel illustrating 

the progress in style in woman's 
dress during the past century—eleven figures, show- 
ing the costumes in vogue during each decade. It is 
well worthy to adorn the walls of milady’s boudoir or 
den. The illustrations of some of the figures reduced 
in size appear on this page. There is no printing at 
all on the front of the panel with the exception of the 
dates under each costume, and the title line, “A Century of Delineator Girls.” These © 
are admirably suited for framing, and are in every sense works of art. We will send 
you one—rolled in a mailing tube, so there will be no creases in it—on receipt of four 
cents in stamps to cover mailing cost. 


Address ART DEPARTMENT, THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City 
But in the meantime ask your newsdealer for a copy of this month’s Delineator—Fifteen Cents each, or One Dollar for an entire year 
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Selecting Sows for Breeding. 


WILLIAM O. STYMUS, NEW YORK, 





T is evident that the selection is 
to be broader than that of breed, 
for in that case people would 
advance their favorite breed. 
But as no reasonable person can 
deny the usefulness of each 
breed, answering purposes of 

necessity or fancy as the case may be, the 

proposition at once resolves itself into the selec- 
tion of the individual mother swine, irrespective 
of the breed, 

Points of breeding would also only determine 
qualifyings from the standpoint of breeds, but 
as we all know, there are good and poor, weak 
and strong. valuable and worthless, in any and 
all the breeds. 





FOUR ESSENTIALS IN SOWS. 

While there are many minor qualifications, 
there are four indispensable qualities to be pos- 
sessed by the sow that will fulfill the expecta- 
tion of the owner, to say nothing of his filling 
the pocketbook. They are, form, disposition, 
breeding facilities, stomach. 

Of necessity the form or shape is the requisite 


to be decidedly vicious and would snap at me 
every time I entered the pen. All breeders 
know that there is a tendency in the sow not 
only to defend her young, but to turn upon them. 
The danger is increased where the mother is 
vicious. On the other hand, by careful selection 
and breeding, the sow may be brought to such 
a point of docility as to be quite companionable, 
rendering her care safe and pleasant. Indeed, 
I have known individual swine who waited pa- 
tiently for their food, not knocking the pail 
from your hands even if given the opportunity. 

The third essential quality, the appetite, stom- 
ach, or ability to masticate and digest food. 
Other animals are expected to eat sufficient 
quantities to sustain life, strength and vigor, 
but the chief duty of the swine is to lay on 
>ound after pound of meat. In fact, this is 
usually the'chief difficulty in raising large hogs. 
I have known a few that stood the test on this 
point, reaching over 400 pounds from spring 
until winter. Moreover, in the mother this is 
especially undesirable, as she is almost sure to 
lose her appetite at a critical time and leave 
you with a lot of pigs to care for as best you 
may. For with the best of eaters their task is 
severe, as the poor mother swine who presents 


A Group of Holstein Prize Winners. 


Regarding the individuality of the Holstein 
herd shown in our illustration, the owner, T. A. 
Mitchell, has furnished us the following facts: 
Beginning on the left, as you look at the picture, 
the bull Sir Soldene Wayne DeKol was dropped 
June 23, 1900. His grandsire, Soldene 2ds Neth- 
erland, was the admitted king of prize winners. 
One granddam at four years has an official test 
of 418.3 pounds milk, 16 pounds 2.7 ounces but- 
ter in seven days. The other has an official test 
of 21.81 pounds butter in seven days. 

Next to the bull stands Flora Brank, first 
prize and sweepstakes cow at the New York 
state fair in 1901. In 1902 she was placed first 
at New York and St Louis, and second to an- 
other member of the Oakland herd at Indian- 
apolis and Louisville. At four years she made 
an official test of 71.7 pounds milk in one day, 
467.15 pounds milk and 17.10 pounds butter in 
seven days, 

Starrucca Netherland, was two years old 
March 25. Her dam has an official test of 455.5 
pounds milk and 17.56 pounds butter in seven 
days. Next comes Comedia Soldene Artis, which 
exhibited as a calf and a yearling at seven state 
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which heads the list. In choosing the pig, this 
is the only quality of which we are absolutely 
sure. The other points or qualities are either 
found to be possessed or lacking when more 
trying times come. A finely formed and vig- 
orous body is much more likely to be accom- 
panied by strong digestive organs, and third but 
not least, let us remember the tendency to de- 
generacy from the fine types into which they 
have been brought by care and breeding. In- 
deed, it is not exaggeration to state that out 
of a fine herd of pigs perhaps not more than 
one will have points enough with regard to 
form to insure good pigs, viz, long body, heavy 
quarters, flat back, short snout, ears and limbs. 





DISPOSITION SHOULD BE GOOD. 
Doubtless some will smile at this point, but 
allow me to say that hogs differ in disposition 
as much as other domestic animale A few 
times in my life I have bought pigs that proved 


ESTING HERD OF HOLSTEINS, OWNED BY T. 
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her master with a good litter will at selling 
time be nearly devoured by her brood. 

If the sow is not a prolific breeder she misses 
the mark, for in the breeder the object and aim 
is pigs. The litters should range from eight 
to 12 pigs each. Many young brood sows will 
be discarded after their first litter. If, on the 
other hand, they prove their efficiency, it is 
best to keep them a number of years. 
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Grind Grain for Dairy Cows and slice all 
roots. This preparation of the feed renders 
the assimilation by the cow less laborious. 
Where labor is cheap it would appear that pre- 
paring feed in this manner is profitable. If 
labor is very high it may pay to omit the grind- 
ing of the grain and slicing of the roots. 








Belgian Carrots—The large white Belgian 
carrot is considered one of the most profitable 
varieties for feeding stock. 


A. MITCHELL, OF CAYUGA COUNTY, N 


fairs, including the Pan-American, was first and 
junior sweepstakes six times. She was sired by 
Soldene Clothilde Artis, and her dam at three 
years gave 437.6 pounds milk and 17.13 pounds 
butter in seven days. The calf on the right, 
Lily Paul, was dropped February 21, 1902. She 
was sired by Mutual Friend 3ds Paul whose sire 
was Paul DeKol, and whose dam Mutual Friend 
3d, that made an official test at four years oid 
of over 22 pounds butter in seven days. 

All this goes to show that the herd is bred 
in productive lines and that they are producers. 
All of the tests referred to above were made 
under the supervision of a representative of 
an agricultural experiment station. 

Speaking of his herd, Mr Mitchell said: “We 
believe the one great secret in breeding any 
purebred stock is in placing individuality above 
or over a fashionable pedigree. Get animals of 
as select and well known breeding as you can, 
but get a choice individual anyway. To suc- 
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‘ceed raising fine stock of any kind requires 
some natural taste for the business. A good 
caretaker, a liberal feeder, and what is more 
important still is that you are when selecting 
your foundation animals a very liberal buyer. 
“The Oakland herd does not get the care nor 
‘high feed that many good dairymen give their 
herds. We have no argument with anyone who 
prefers any other dairy breed, but as for our- 
selves, we are convinced that Holsteins will 
make more milk and beef, more milk and butter 
per cow, and more of each for the worth of 
the feed, than any breed or mixture of breeds 
known.” 


A 








Review of a Year’s Work in the Garden, 


G. B. WAYCHOFF, GREENE COUNTY, PA, 


The past season has indeed been a trying one 
on market gardeners in this section. The early 
spring was so extremely wet that it was next 
to impossible to get early vegetables of any va- 
riety planted in proper season. Commencing 
with April 22 it rained every day for nearly 
two weeks, a portion of the time almost coming 
in torrents. What planting was done before 
these rains was almost ruined, especially on 
undrained land. 

The earliest planting of sweet corn largely 
rotted before sprouting, thus giving a very poor 
stand, which not only made a small yield but 
gave corn of rather poor quality. This was due 
largely to a lack of proper pollenization. Later 
plantings did better, and repeated plantings 
gave us a fair supply until the killing frosts 
of early October. 

Early tomatoes were not much better than 
early corn, But midseason and later ones were 
a good average crop, and brought fair returns. 
Quite a good lot of green ones were gathered 
when frost threatened. These have nearly all 
been ripened and sold at a reasonably good 
price. Last year we marketed fine ripe toma- 
toes within a few days of Christmas, and had 
enough for home use until late in January. But 
this year we preferred to ripen them sooner, 
even at a less price. The latter part of the sea- 
son was too dry for late cucumbers; most of 
the vines died before giving a full crop. How- 
ever, prices were better than a year ago, with 
a full crop. 

Early sown turnips were an extraordinary 
crop and were sold at quite satisfactory prices. 
We had large sized specimens in market fully 
six weeks before any of our competitors. This 
gave us entire control of the market, a position 
highly gratifying to any market gardener. The 
popular idea that early sown turnips are not of 
good quality is confronted by the fact that for 
the last few years our sales for the early sown 
ones have exceeded that of the late sown ones, 
and at much higher prices. The yield for the 
early spring sowings is always much larger than 
from later sowings, and much less injured by 
worms. 


A NEW PLAN FOR EARLY ONIONS, 
Early onions for bunching have proved one 
of our best paying garden crops. A part of 
these were planted late last fall, and wintered 
reasonably well without any protection. Other 
plantings were made in March and April, thus 
giving a longer succession of salable green 
onions of proper size. The fall planting came 
into market quite early, while the demand was 
good and prices high. 

Heretofore we have been depending on sets 
for our early onions, but this fall are trying on 
a smali scale planting seeds and leaving the 
small plants in the ground over winter for our 
earliest crop. These plants are now looking 
fairly well, but we fear they are too small owing 
to the extremely dry weather. On the approach 








much alternate freezing and thawing. We shall 
watch the outcome of this trial with a good 
deal of interest. 

The early bunch onions are of themselves a 
good paying crop. But that is not all. As 
rapidly as the ground is cleared of the onions, 
it is put in order and set in beets. These are 
then pulled as soon as large enough to bunch, 
and are one of our best paying crops. The same 
land may be cleared of beets in time for a crop 
of radishes. These will come into market after 
most of our competitors are done marketing 
theirs, and are usually quite profitable. Thus 
three of our best paying crops may be raised 
from the same land in one season, and the in- 
come per acre in a good season seems almost 
fabulous, 

The squashes planted with the early sweet 
corn gave a reasonably good crop, and were sold 
at very satisfactory prices. But we were not 
satisfied with the sweet corn and squashes from 
the same land, although both are good paying 
crops. At the last working of the sweet corn, 
crimson clover and winter radishes and turnips 
were sown ahead of the cultivator. As soon as 
all the salable corn was gathered, the remainder 
was cut and fed to the hogs. Sweet corn fodder 
cut green and fed to either hogs or cows gives 
most excellent results. After the removal of 
the corn, the squashes took full possession of 
the land. By the time the squashes were gath- 
ered the radishes and turnips were growing 
nicely. These will be gathered on the approach 
of winter, and if not sown too thick will not 
interfere with the growth of clover. 

By following this plan we get from the same 
land early sweet corn and a good forage crop, 
squashes and either radishes or turnips, all good 
paying salable crops, and one of the best known 
cover and renovating crops known. You may 
call the foregoing intensified gardening. That 
is exactly what it is, and it is the only kind 
of gardening that gives the best returns. By 
good drainage and a liberal use of manure and 
good commercial fertilizers, something like the 
above rotations may be profitably followed on 
almost any good productive soil. 





My Method of Applying Manure. 


E. W. JONES, LINCOLN COUNTY, KY. 





The two mistakes most frequently met with 
in spreading manure are that the applications 
are too heavy and it is not pulverized finely 
enough. I have seen many loads thrown out on 
the ground in large chunks, some the size of a 
man’s head, and from 3 to 5 feet apart. I can- 
not imagine a worse way. Manure should be 
pulverized and applied evenly. The amount to 
be used will depend on the kind of soil, the crop 
to be raised and the quality of the fertilizer. 
Clay soils, for instance, will retain the strength 
of the manure for several years, while a sandy 
soil will lose all the benefit in one year. There- 
fore, on sandy soils I use manure sparingly. On 
corn land, with the right kind of soil, there 
is no danger of too heavy applications, but on 
small grain a heavy coating will often cause it 
to fall. When sowing:grass seed on grain land, 
I sow before the manure is spread. In this way 
I am sure of a good stand of grass. 

If you have a large shed to be cleared of 
manure, it will be well to plow it withta turning 
plow and either run a spike-toothed harrow over 
it or scatter some corn on it and let the hogs 
in to pulverize it. It can then be loaded with 
a fork and is ready to spread. If the bottom 
is packed hard, it should be dug up with a 
grubbing hoe, and pulverized in the shed before 
it is loaded. In handling heavy manure a large 
shovel, about 14 inches square, will be more 
satisfactory than the fork. On my wagon, I 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


of winter they will be mulched to prevent too 


use a platform and two or more removable side 
boards. These‘are superior to a wagon box for 
this purpose. If to be hauled only a short dis- 
tance, over level roads, end gates will not be 
needed, thus greatly facilitating the work. The 
load should be spread evenly from the wagon, 
covering the entire ground. 


My Experience in a Potato Field. 


ALEX WILSON, LICKING COUNTY, oO. 





In my trial field, potatoes averaged 159 bush- 
els to the acre. This field contained about four 
acres. I had over an acre of Early Ohio which 
yielded about 100 bushels per acre. The pota- 
toes were of good size, but scabbed a little from 
using too much stable manure. The seed was 
not treated before planting. This was a mis- 
take. Early Puritan gave us 175 bushels to the 
acre. Early Eureka, Improved Early Rose, Ear- 
ly Six weeks and Eariy Maine also yielded well. 
Because of the dry weather in July, Freeman, 
Red Seneca Beauty and Livingston were not up 
to the average. The ground was a clay loam 
with gravel in some places, not so good for late 
varieties. It had been in clover three years and 
used as a feed lot for hogs. 

As soon as the vines are dead, and sometime 
before, I dig my potatoes as shown in accom- 
panying illustration (see first cover page), and 
get them in the early market. In this way I 
realize the best prices with least labor. 
Every time potatoes are handled the profit is 
reduced. Those that are not sold stored 
in a shed to a depth of about 2 
is danger of heating, if piled too deeply. 
shed has a dirt floor and is kept dark. 
potatoes are selected from the main crop and 
best yielding varieties, although I plant a few 
of many different varieties to exhibit at fairs. 
I save the medium and large potatoes for plant- 
ing, burying them to keep them from sprouting, 
and do not take them out until about ten days 
before planting to expose them to the light, as 
this gives a good sprout. 

The 25 varieties which I exhibited at the Ohio 
state fair were as follows: “arly Ohio, Early 
Six Weeks, Early Puritan, Bovee, Carman No 8, 
Rural New Yorker No 2, Livingston, Red Sen- 
eca Beauty, White Mammoth, Green Mountain, 
Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, Uncle Sam, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Early Eureka, Early Maine, 
Banner, Early Wisconsin, White Giant, Early 
Pride, Early Trumbull, Wonderful New Potato, 
Beauty of Hebron, Maggie Murphy and New 
Queen. I consider Early Puritan the best 
yielder. Carman No 3 stands second because 
of its shape and selling qualities. Red Seneca 
Beauty and Livingston are extra good keepers 
and of good quality. Early Eureka is a heavy 
yielder, but a little rough, having deep eyes. 
Early Ohio is among the earliest and is always 
of good size. 
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Exercise for Sows—Sows carrying much flesh, 
made while confined in small pens, will prove at 
best unsatisfactory breeders. Exercise is easily 
secured in summer by the use of pasture, but 
the winters are so severe in the north that it 
requires some ingenuity to gain the desired 
end. Turning the sows into sheltered yards is 
a good plan and if litter from the stable is 
thrown in the yard, exercise will be gained 
while working this over in search of waste 
grains. If exercise can be secured in no other 
way, the sows should be driven for some time 
each day by the herdsman along a lane or road- 
way or about the yard. 





Good Calf Feed—In changing from milk to 
grain feeds, crushed linseed is recommended. 
Begin with a small quantity. Stir into the 
skimmilk given the calves, gradually increasing 
until a full ration is bei: aten. 














HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


How to Select and Plant an Apple Orchard. 





Building up and maintaining commercial or- 
chards has been the life work of L. A. Gocd- 
man of Missouri. At the winter meeting of the 
Indiana horticultural society he told the story 
of his success in fruit culture. He said, there 
is no business that requires a greater amount 
of intelligence than orchard growing. Expe- 
rience is a prime requisite to success; that is, 
knowing what certain treatment will produce. 

The climate being suitable, profitable orchard- 
ing depends more on the subsoil than on any 
other one thing. You can make the soil richer 
if itis not rich enough, but you cannot change 
great expense. Congenial 
Improper subsoil and fail- 
ure. These two sentences should be burnel 
upon the memory of every fruit grower. D’g 
down under your soil in a hundred different 
places on the land you intend to plant and see 
what is below. A few dollars spent in this way 
may save you thousands in your orchard. The 
best subsoil is the loess formation. It allows 


the subsoil without 


subsoil and success. 


the rains to sink deep into its bosom and there 
holds it until called for by the drouths of sum- 
and the cold of winter. A fertile, porous 
is important above all other consider- 


A gravelly shale or clay loam is next 


mer 
subsoil 
ations. 

der as to value, and can be found in many 
A red clay shale with 
also valuable. 


apple districts. 
ir soil and subsoil is 
After subsoil, a good fertile soil, 
porous, loamy, with plenty of 


humus, potash 


tone 


and lime, so as 
to give fairly good crops of grain 
One 
ries out quickly so that it 


or § ss, should be chosen. 


be plowed soon after a rain, 


t works easily so as to get 
best results with least labor, 
that will give a good crop of 
corn while growing the trees, 
one that will not bake too easily, 
is always desirable. Next comes 
a rocky or gravelly soil, which 
is good, but takes more work to 
get results. These are found in 


indance in all mountain dis- 
tricts, 
LOCATION AND EXPOSURE 
are not so important as eleva- 
although they should not 


Elevation 


tion, 
be underestimated. 
above surrounding lands so as 
to get good air drainage cannot 
I Elevation above the 
sea, as you go south of 40 de- 
grees, is important, because you 
get into the cooler, drier, purer 
But this is not enough, if 
have not also elevation 
above the surrounding lands, for 
you then have trouble with the 
cold air the same as on lower 
lands, 


e ignored. 


air. 
you 


The northern slopes and 
exposures are always considered 
I think this is true because 
the best soils and subsoils are on 


best. 


these northern slopes, and not 
because of the location itself. 
Unless varieties are adapted to 
climate, soil, location, exposure 
and market, you plant in vain. 
This study of adaptability can 
reach conclusions only by actual 
experience. It is well to make 
the experience of others serve 
you. If a variety is at its best 
in one locality, like Albemarle 
Pippin in Virginia, Fameuse in 
Canada, Gravenstein in Nova 


Scotia, Baldwin in New York, Wealthy in Min- 
nesota, Jonathan in central Missouri, or Gano 
and Ben Davis in the Ozark mountains, then 
you should abide by this decision. But the fact 
that one variety does best in one part of our 
orchard and another variety in another part 
demands closest study. Watch for these varia- 
tions and note why they are so, seeing if valu- 
able, accurate conclusions cannot be drawn. 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND 


and the distance of planting must 
rected by climate, condition of soil and 
surrounding circumstances. I believe the 
virgin timber land best in every way. Cutting 
this timber in August and September, burning 
up all the brush in October and November, 
plowing the land in December and January, 
where conditions will permit, and cross-plow- 
ing again in March and April, are the best 
courses to pursue. It pays to prepare the land 
well where trees are to be planted, especially 
where they are to stand, for it will be many a 
year before that part is plowed again. All trees 
shouid be carefully selected. Three-year-old 
trees, 5 feet high, with an even spread of at least 
seven to nine branches at right angles from 
the body, and a center stem as a leader, are in 
my opinion best. Whole or piece root, long or 
short root, has nothing to do with the vigor, life, 
health or productiveness of the tree. It all de- 
on the kind of and scion 
often a great advantage. 


be di- 


stock used. 


pends 


Double working is 





The blooms are highly scented. 





ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR CARNATION. 


The carnation Judge Hinsdale, shown above, is the best cf its class ever 
produced by C. W. Ward of Long Island. 
dization. The flowers are 3 inches and upwards in diameter and are borne 
upon strong stems 2% feet in length. 
edged and striped with brilliant rose pink. Under gaslight a bunch gives 
the effect of a delicate illuminated rose pink shade, which may be described to 
as a warm flesh color. 


It is the result of pedigree hybri- 


The color is snow white, heavily 
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Digging, handling and planting are matters not 
considered sufficiently. Most of our planters 
forget that trees begin to die as soon as they 
are out of the ground, and it is only a question 
of time before they wither or succumb. If they 
are taken up carefully, without bruising either 
roots or tops, and intelligently planted, not 
more than 1% should be lost. 

Wooden tree wrappers are put on our trees 
just as soon as they are planted. These wrap- 
pers.are made 18 inches long, 10 inches wide 
and % inch thick. They are put on with two 
wires, No 20 annealed, fastened through the 
wrapper so they will slip down. These wrap- 
pers are worth all they cost for the protection 
of the body of the tree during the first summer 
in the increase of growth secured. They pay 
for themselves in keeping out the flat and 
round headed borers. They protect the bodies 
of the trees from injury during cultivation and 
pay for themselves a fourth time in protecting 
the trees from rabbits. Their cost is about $4 
per 1000. They are left on the trees for three 
years without any injury resulting. Get out of 
your trees ali you can as quickly as possible, 
and when they fail to pay, cut them down and 
have others coming into bearing to .ake their 
places. This is the quickest, easiest and most 
profitable plan to pursue. 

In cultivation, we grow tobacco, sweet pota- 
toes, melons or corn, preferably the latter, for 
five years. Cowpeas or clover is used as sum- 
mer fallow and often rye is sown 
as a cover crop in the fall, to be 
plowed up the next spring and 
the ground sowed to cowpeas. 
Further care of the orchard after, 
bearing will be a repetition of 
last year’s work before bearing. 
Rotation of crops is essential, 
Our succession is corn, cowpeas, 
summer fallow, and clover two 
years, repeating this every five 
years. Prune little or much each 
year, according to the place the 
orchard is located. In the south 
and west there is very little 
pruning. Better too little than 
too much. In the north and east 
cut and thin, always keeping the 
ideal tree in mind, with its 
center stem and branches at 
right angles, and then no serious 
mistakes will occur. In the 
spraying of apple orchards ex- 
periments are still necessary, to 
know just when, how and with 
what, but spray you must, is the 
almost universal verdict of suc- 
cessful apple growers. 


cicthienendasnialaiidinioats 

Uniform Variety Tests— 
Realizing the desirability of 
securing uniform notes on ail 
sorts of fruits and vegetables 
wherever grown, Prof L. C. Cor- 
bett, the horticulturist of the U 
S department of agriculture is 
endeavoring to work out a note 
from each of the leading classes 
of truck crops, which, if adopted 
by those carrying on variety 
tests, will enable the seedsman 
to tell at a glance the compara- 
tive value of varieties for differ- 
ent localities. It will enable the 
student of oecology to note the 
changes which have taken place 
in a variety under varying ex- 
ternal conditions. It will help 
the horticulturists and seedsmen 
determine the geographical 
range of varieties. 
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“IF YOU BACK 
\ YOUR SAUL 
WITH A 


You will never be dis- 
appointed. There are 
many good reasons why 
Stevens Rifles and Shot 
Guns are the finest guns 
ever produced, and to 

make it worth 


eeteed 


your whiletolearn 
these reasons, we 
have published 
a valuable 
140-page 
Book of Outdoor Sports, Free 
It contains not only a full description of 
“Stevens” Guns, but reliable and valuable 
information on hunting, the proper care of 
a firearm, notes on sights and ammunition 
etc. Every lover of outdoor sports should 
haveit. If you will send two 2-cent stamps 
to cover postage, we will send it to you free, 
**Stevens «- Maynard, Jr.” $3 
“Crack Shot” . . «. $4 
“Favorite,No.17" . . $6 
Write for our clever Rifle Puzzle—t 
winner. Can you do li? Sent free aa 
4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
295 Pine Street 
Ohicopec Falls, Mass., 0.8. A. 





To some men shaving is a 
dreaded task, but not to the 
men who use 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Nothing softens like the thick 
creamy lather it makes—nothing 
makes shaving so easy and robs 
it of its terrors. 
“The only Soap fit for the face.” 
Sold Throughout the World. 
Want to try it? We will gladly mail you @ 


trial tablet if you will send us a2centstamp 
to pay postage, and mention this paper. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 








Farms, $10 Down, 
$10 Month 


4PRICE PER ACRE, $5 to $10 


Great land for all farm products, strawberries, 
apples, and sugar beets. Located in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, close to railroads, good 
towns, and markets. Plenty of pure water and 
timber for fuel and building, Just the place for 
thrifty men with a few dollars. Go to this new 
country and grow up with it. Here is your chance 
to be independent. Write us for special! railroad 
rates, maps, booklets, and full particulars to-day, 


UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO., Ltd., 
819 FIRST NAT. BANK BLDG., CHICAGO. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


THE POTATO CROP BEST IN YEARS. 


Total Yield Slightly Under Earlier Estimates, Yet Far Ahead of Last Season--- 
Quality Generally Good---The Unsatisfactory Feature the Development of Rot 


in a Few Important Northern States---The General Situation Outlined. 





Potato Crop of 1904 by States. 


[ACRES GROWN AND TOTAL PRODUCTION IN ROUND THOUSANDS] 























~——-~Actes grown——~, --——~Yield per acre, bu——_, --——— Total production, bu —_ 
1904 lo 1m) 141 14 1905 1902 1901 1000 14 14K} liar 101 
The northwest: 
Mich . 268 268 270 210 106 88 85 90 S86 28,408 23,584 23,000 18,900 
Wis . 242 240 235 225 110 70 100 60 110 26,620 16,800 23,500 13,500 
Bh daawews 164 157 175 170 118 75 100 27 78 19,385% 11,775 17,500 4,590 
Minn . 150 147 145 130 84 Tl 95 56 104 12,600 10,435 13,775 7,280 
Total . 824 812 825 735 86,980 62,594 77,775 44,270 
Middle northern states 
oe tna 360 360 365 350 86 85 90 8 88 30,960 30,600 32,800 29,850 
Pa ....-. 210 210 220 195 §0 80 77 75 82 17,220 16,800 16,94) 14,625 
D scscceee BIS TO 20 B06 95 78 100 58 82 16,435 13,250 17,000 9,744 
Total . 1438 «740 «755 713 64,615 60,600 66,740 54,219 
New England: 
(ae 66 63 60 55 200 160 125 140 120 15,200 9,765 7,500 7,700 
ae ek seen 20 19 20 20 145 120 8 80 100 2,900 2,280 1,700 1,609 
Vt wns 2B 2 BB He He 1 CUD 2,420 2,750 2,400 1,955 
Mass % 24 26 2 125 103 108 65 97 3,125 2,475 2,808 1,625 
RI a 5 5 5 100 80 88 85 115 500 440 484 425 
Ct 290 20 22 22 100 90 98 70 95 2,000 1,800 2,205 1,540 
Total .... 158 153 157 150 24,145 19,510 17,097 14,845 
All other states: 
i See 4 4 46 45 95 100 90 70 75 4,275 4,590 4,140 3,150 
aa 92 90 94 110 91 77 90 8628 74 8,372 6,930 8,460 3,080 
Til . 151 148 145 153 98 72 90 32 87 14,798 10,656 13,050 4,896 
Mo 8 88 92 89 89 71 110 20 75 7,565 6,248 10,120 7,780 
ae 8 86 91 90 80 67 105 24 91 6,800 5,762 9,555 2,160 
err 88 85 84 164 110 74 120 34 109 9,680 6,290 10,080 5,576 
2 ee 7 )6O86)0CO85CCisiCi9s«d2000's«d10'—'t—é*i“ 2 3,330 3,600 3,500 3,050 
ND 21 22 22 37 #104 80 85 90 103 2,184 1,760 1,870 3,330 
ae 40 40 39 38 125 100 100 110 120 5,000 4,000 3,900 4,180 
CME: civcts 42 45 45 30 135 122 140 125 95 5,670 5,490 6,300 3,750 
ee 33 33 33 23 90 157 #130 146 119 2,970 5,180 1,690 3,22 
Wash 26 26 27 =21 115 #164 125 115 130 2,990 4,264 3,375 2,415 
Other ... 555 555 525 460 78 75 65 60 70 43,290 41,625 34,125 29,400 
Total ....1285 1299 1278 1321 112,924 112,305 110,165 69,987 
Total US.3025 3004 3015 2919 95 85 90 62 87 288,664 255,009 271,777 183,32 
The potato crop of 1904 as shown year, after taking account of the recent 
in accompanying figures is unusually development of rot, which slightly re- 
large, exceeding anything in recent duced the average rate of yield of mar- 
years. Some development of rot inim- ketable potatoes. Pennsylvania and 


portant potato producing states, such 
as Wisconsin, Michigan and New York, 
has cut into the crop somewhat, and 
this is the chief feature of the situation 
since our preliminary report printed 
October 22. According to final returns 
of American Agriculturist’s county 
correspondents, carefully summarized, 
also giving due weight to all other re- 
liable testimony at hand, the potato 
crop of the United States in 1904 ap- 
proximates 288,700,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 255,000,000 bushels one year 
ago, and 277,000,000 bushels in 1902. 

The quality is generally good, al- 
though some complaints of rather large 
and coarse tubers reach us from a few 
sections. This quite outside of the de- 
velopment of rot just at time of har- 
vest, ‘which has proved quite serious 
in portions of certain states, as indi- 
cated. Some of our latest returns say 
that rot has been checked by more 
favorable weather conditions, but else- 
where it has continued up to the pres- 
ent time. Buyers in portions of Wis- 
consin, for example, have shown hes- 
itancy about accumulating and storing 
potatoes for winter use, fearing that 
rot may spread further, and this has 
given the market in country districts a 
slightly hardening aspect. 

WHERE THE COMMERCIAL CROP IS LARGE, 

In studying American Agriculturist’s 
latest comparative figures on the pota- 
to crop by states, it will be noted that 
the increase in the heavy producing 
sections of the northwest compared 
with last year is very marked. Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
together showed something like 24,000,- 
000 bushels more potatoes than in 1903, 
although the gain is not so marked 
compared with two years ago. 

New York, always a very important 
producer, and a potent factor in shap- 
ing values both east and west, shows 
up with much the same crop as last 


Ohio show a slight increase, while the 
gain in New England over 1903 is sub- 
stantial, owing chiefly to the splendid 
crop produced in the Aroostook potato 
district of northern Maine. Taking the 
country at large, the average rate of 
yield per acre appears to be something 
like ten bushels heavier than a year 
ago, and substantially greater than in 
any recent year. 

The crop of the year compares with 
the production of recent years as fol- 
lows: 


Acres Per acre Bushels 
, 3,025,000 95.0 288,664,000 
1903 .......3,004,000 85.0 255,009,000 
1902 .......3,016,000 90.0 271,777,000 
1901 .......2,919,000 62.0 183,321,000 


In making comparisons it should be 
borne in mind that with the exception 
cf 1902 the crops above presented were 
all small crops, so that while the crop 
for 1904 closely crowds the three hun- 
dred million mark, as a matter of fact 
it is only moderately larger than pre- 
vious good crops, and only slightly 
larger than the crop of 1899, as reported 
by the federal census enumeration. In 
the meantime, the population of the 
country has increased by fully 7%, so 
that the relative potato supply for the 
two years in question is not radically 
changed. 

The digging of potatoes, which is now 
well advanced in practically all dis- 
tricts of importance throughout the 
west, shows a rate of yield, which, 
while decidedly better than the aver- 
age of recent years, is in some states 
considerably smaller than the _ indi- 
eated yield as reported last month. It 
was pointed out at the time American 
Agriculturist’s preliminary report was 
presented, two or three weeks ago, 
that very little digging had been done, 
and it now seems that the early dig- 
ging averaged rather a better rate of 
yield than has the latter. In the south- 





ern and southwestern territcry, not. 
ably in Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and portions of Missouri, more com- 


plete digging returns reveal the fact 
that the period of dry weather experi- 
enced during the latter part of the 
period of growth affected the yield 
more than was anticipated. 


CROP MOVING FREELY. 


Readers of our crop and market col- 
umns in recent weeks have been able 
to follow the crop and price mevement, 
and the situation at an early November 
date is not especially satisfactory to 
producers. Whatever hardening tend- 
ency is visible at the moment is largely 
in the older middle and eastern states, 
and in a modified form at interior ship- 
ping points in the northwest. 

But the movement from first hands is 
liberal, Chicago receiving large quan- 
tities of stock each week, with some 


evidences of rot. Considerable weak- 
ness has been manifested at leading 
distributing points in the west. In the 


accompanying table current prices at 

a large number of trade centers, both 

‘west and east, may be compared with 
the situation one and two years ago. 
CUREENT PRICES FOR CHOICE POTATOES, 

[In cents per bushel of 60 lbs.] 

04 03 02 04 02 02 

Spfd, Mass 60 65 65 Baltimore 

Boston ... 54 55 55 Cincinnati 


60 55 
60 35 


Hartford. 65 70 65 Columbus 2 65 42 
N Haven 70 80 8 Memphis 50 90 65 
Albany ... 60 67 65 N Orleans 50 100 75 
New York 70 70 75 Min’apolis 35 50 25 
Buffalo ... 60 65 60 Louisville 45 60 50 
Pittsburg 55 65 65 Chicago 38 60 35 
Phil’del’a 55 6760S F’cisco 45 54 40 


CANADIAN CROP ONLY MODERATE. 

A highly important crop throughout 
all the Canadian provinces, potatoes 
from across the border only occasional- 


ly filter into domestic markets. With 
the generally ample supply in the 
Unite@ States from the crop of 1904 


there is no probability of imports of 


Canadian potatoes. One year’ with 
another Canada produces _ 50,000,000 
bushels potatoes and upward. The 


crop this year is far from uniform in 
the various provinces and our advices 
point to a fair but not brilliant 
turn. 

In Ontario potato rot has been gradu- 
ally increasing in recent years, and this 
has discouraged farmers to such an 
extent that the acreage has actually 


shown some decrease, according to 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture C. C. 
James. Rot has been much more com- 
mon than usual in that province the 


present autumn. Quebec shows an in- 
creased acreage, but the excellent 
earlier promise has been interfered 
with by heavy rains in certain parts of 
the province. 

The potato crop of Nova Scctia is 
not up to the average, the season prov- 
ing unfavorable for plant growth. The 
acreage is much as in recent years. A 
recent estimate from the New Bruns- 
wick department of agriculture, made 
in October, placed the yield at 15) 
bushels per acre for that province; 
little or no rot. Prince Edward Island 
annually produces about 5,000,000 bush- 
els potatoes, which in recent years of 
shortage in the United States occasion- 
ally reach the New England markets. 

-_— sa 

Argentine Meat Slaughter—Official 
figures show that 3,900,000 sheep and 
272,900 cattle were killed in Argentine 





abattoirs in 1903. Since 1897 sheep 
slaughter increased nearly 70%, and the 


cattle kill jumped from the compara- 
tively insignificant number of 13,750 
head. In 1903 the five markets of Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St Louis 
and St Joseph disposed of 5,287,000 cat- 
tle and 13,400,000 sheep. 





I have every volume of American 
Agriculturist. Although I am now 74 
years old, I never miss reading a num- 
ber; it has been one of my most help- 
ful guides and is my reliable friend.— 
{Smith S. Austin, Putnam County, N Y. 




















More Confidence in Cabbage. 





While cabbage continues to sell at 
low prices both east and west, grow- 
ers seem to manifest more confidence in 
the outcome of winter stock. In the 
west quotations are a shade firmer. 
Shippers in heavy producing sections 
of New York are giving $5 to $8 per 
ton for best Holland and appear more 


willing to buy than they did a few 
weeks ago. é 

Generall farmers are disposed to 
store th Danish and Holland cab- 





than accept current bids. 
are still well supplied 
Of course offerings of 
P bbage may prove sufficiently 
] ree to prevent a substantial advance 
tt ter months, but most farm- 
taking the view that prices 

in reason be any worse than at 

nt and the removal of the pres- 

u of domestic stock should mate- 
ily help the situation. Advices 
from some of the leading cabbage 
sunties of the Empire state say farm- 
well grounded belief that 
will eventually bring 


bige rather 
irkets 


omestic. 


have a 


cabbage 


eastern interior shipping 
still running 40@60% below 
ro, Oneida county (N Y) buy- 
ing $5 to $8 per ton f o b 
Erie county $6. 
‘ayuga, there is not 
exceed a half crop and local deal- 
ardly started purchasing. 
inish brings $5, domestic 
$3.5 “armers there are mostly 
storing. Ontario buyers bid $5.50 to $7 
* winter cabbage, compared 
with $12 this time last year. Sales 
have been made in Monroe at $6 and up 
lish seed, 

y county 
domestic freely at 
npared with $7.50 to 
Growers in Erie 


nass ive, 


Prices at 


bbage to store, 


i Cato in (¢ 


(Ohio) shippers are 
$2.50 to $5, 
$10 in 1903. 
Pa, say buy- 
but some domestic is 
at $5 to $6 per ton. In Mid- 
N J, current quotations 
er 100 head. Shippers in 
nberland county, Me, are securing 
Ippl at $8 against $14 to $15 in 1903. 
In the fall of 1902 Wisconsin cabbage 


; bringing $3 to $3.50 per ton, but by 





county, 
ers are 
moving 
dlesex county, 

ze $5 to $6] 





the following January prices jumped 
to $8 and $9. Last fall Wisconsin cab- 
bage brought $7 to $8 and by April 
saipments were made at $55 f o b in- 
terior stations; but last season was 
highly exceptional. At present ship- 


pers are bik iding $4 to $4.50 per ton for 


Danish and Holland. In parts of In- 
Cciana pickle factories are giving $4 per 
ton for kraut stock. 

Eastern markets are receiving cab- 
bige in abundance from adjacent ter- 
ritory. So far this has rendered ship- 
ments from the west unprofitable. A 
Thiladelphia commission merchant 


writes that home-grown stock is ex- 
pected to shortly become exhausted and 
the public will then look to the Empire 
state for supplies. Current quotations 
in Philadelphia are $6 to $8 per ton, in 
New York, $8 to $10, in Boston $3 to $4 
per 100 head. 


Weating fuse Is On—Throughout 

111 sections of the country the woods 
are being peopled with hunters in quest 
of game. Now is the time to replace 
your old-fashioned, worn-out gun with 
one of the latest models in the way of 
fire arms. The J. Stevens arms and 
tool company of Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
are turning out magnificent hammer- 
less, single and double barrel hammer 
shot guns, beautifully modeled rifles 

d all calibers of pistols. ‘If your 
fcaler does not handle Stevens's fire 

ms drop a line to the firm, mention- 
{ig where you saw their advertisement, 
ind they will send you free illustrated 
catalog 





Alfalfa Hay is excellent for sheep of 

-| grades. The animals relish it and 
when fed in connection with other 
feeds, results in more rapid gains than 
when ordinary farm hays are fed. 


COMMERCIAL 


Helpful Experiences. 
Underlying Principles in Grafting. 








In the work of grafting the nature 
of the union stock and scion is not very 
generally understood. It is often a 
mooted question amongthose who make 
a scientific study of pomoloegy. A true 
appreciation of the principles will prove 
vuluable in the practice of horticulture. 
Some worthy and valuable research 
along this line has been prosecuted at 
the Massachusetts experiment station 
under the leadership of Prof F. A, 
Waugh. 

Prof Waugh speaks of graftage as 
the union of scion with stock. In the 
vast majority of 
cases the prime ob- 
ject, in fact the sole 
object, of graftage 
is to secure this 
union. The nature 
of the union is gen- 
erally understood to 
determine the whole 
success or failure 
of the graft. These 
phrases, good 
unions and poor 

unions, are common 
| in horticulture, yet 
their significance is 
generally unknown. 
The facts are often 
wrongly guessed and the whole nature 
of the matter at times essentially mis- 
understood. 

It is pointed out by Prof Waugh that 
in herbaceous grafting (where soft 
growing parts are used) there is no 
general commingling of the cells of 
scion and stock as has been popularly 
imagined. The original scion and the 
original stock remain to the end of 
their existence very largely separate 
and distinct. Disregarding for a mo- 
ment the very thin cambium zone, the 
stock and scion are made up wholly of 
dead wood and bark. With perfectly 
negligible exceptions the cells are all 
dead, totally and forever. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to grow or 
to unite with anything. One mignt as 
well talk of making a lead pencil unite 
with a penholder or a neckyoke with a 
singletree. The two may be glued to- 
gether, waxed together, tied together, 
but they can never unite. 

The thin sheet of cambium, lying be- 
tween the bark and wood, is the only 
portion of the tree stem which is really 
alive, the only portion which can grow, 
and is therefore the part where we 
must look for the beginning of the 
graft union. Note Fig 1, which is a 
diagram of a cleft graft three years 
old. The black portions represent the 
wood of the original scion and stock; 
the white portions three annual layers 
of wood which have grown since the 
graft was made. 

It has long been the dream of gar- 
deners toproducenew kinds of plants by 
the graft union of 
new scions and 
stocks. Our pres- 
ent observations 
show this to be im- 
possible. No mat- 
ter how closely the 
two kinds of cells 
may lie against one 
another, their con- 
tents are never 
mingled in the pro- 
duction of the cell. 
The cell tissues of 
the stock and scion 
may commingle or 











FIG 1, 
CLEFT GRAFT. 











lap in together 
somewhat in the 
line of union, but 


this mixture is only 
mechanical, not 
physiological, The | 
experiments were 
conducted with bud ric 2, BUD GRAFT. 
unions, and from our present point of 
view there is no difference between a 
bud graft and a long scion graft. 

Fig 2 shows diagramatically the 


























growth of a bud when set upon a stock. | 
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THE FAIRBANKS 
GASOLENE EN GINES 


WITHOUT QUESTION 


THE BEST 


FOR FARM USE 


pag od for our catalog which 
is FREE. Tells you all about 
Gas and Gasolene Engines. 


Good Agents Wanted 


The Fairbanks 
Company, 
416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, 


ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, 
PITTSBURG, SYRACUSE, MONTREAL, TORONTO, V 





BUFFALO, HARTFORD, NEW ; QELEANS, PHILADEL 
Oe AlCOUV ER, WINNIPEG, LONDON. 


OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be coogred from grain fed to live stock if it is cooked. Itis more easily 
digested and IC FE by the ‘Dp. co 


This 
cooks EL in the ECT an ic way and with =D east CO OC K EI 4 


cast iron, lined with steel. Boilers made of heavy galvanized steel, made in 12 sizes, 
Capacity’ from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, s well made and will last indefinitely. Order he 
fore the cold weather catches Write at once for free circulars and prices. 


ELECTRIG WHEEL CO., Box gg Quincy, Illinois. 


IN ALIFE TIME 


7 5 wagon if you buy the € right kind, 





























Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or small- 
est earsof corn with- 
out clogging. 

Send for circulars, 


THE 
Belcher & Taylor 
Ag’l Tool Co., 









ELECTRIC "WAGON 


tasts that long under ordinary conditions. First th: 
 @ wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our ElectricStee! Wheels, with straight 
oe spokes and wide tires. Wheels an height 
from % to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
San, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 





can’t rot, swell on dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
THOUSAND W JM DAILY USE. “ Box 120, Chicopee 
cristata nese Gober "S6 Quiney, Falis, Mass, 














"MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels, Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. Most substantial, largest 
capacity, lightegt draft. 

PINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


“American Harrow Ge 


[Ptr 1FROII micr 
Pan 160%), HASTINGS ST 
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Take-Down Repeating Shotguns 


The notion that one must pay from fifty dollars upwards in order to get 
a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 
the Winchester Repeating Shotgun, These guns are sold within reach 
of almost everybody’s purse, They are safe, strong, reliable and handy, 
When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. They 


are made in 12 and 16 gauge. Step into a gun store and examine one. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











The Marlin 
12 Gauge 
Take-Down Repeater, 


is the fastest and most accurate duck gun 
made. It combines the balance and ease of 
action of the best double gun with the supe- 
rior shooting and sighting of a single barrel. 

The unique Marlin Breechbolt which shuts 
out rain and water and keeps the shells dry 
makes it the ideal bad-weather gun. Made 
for both black and smokeless powders and to 
take heavy loads easily. A famous gun for hard usage. 


*) \t There are a lot of good duck stories in the Marlin Experience 
Book. Free with Catalogue for 3 stamps. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company 119 Willow Street 









_ . NEW HAVEN, SONN, 
THE IMPROVED GRIMM SAP SPOUT AND COVER 


~ The Spout produces one-fourth more sap, withont injury to the trees; the cover 
excludes rain and snow. Better quality and no waste, pays their cost in 
one season, This is gnaranteed or money refunded. 

20% discount on cash orders during the mouth of November, Sample 
spouts and catalogue “J” free. 


G. H . GRIMM & CO., Rutland, Vt., and Montreal, P. Q. 


FREIGHT PAl Apple, Pear, Plum,Cherry, Peachand 

8 2 Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to 
name and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP 

Catalogue free. RELIAN CE NURSERY, Box A, Ceneva, N. Y. 






















TREES 
























Model No. 19 
Ali Dealers 















Rifle means Good Healthy Fun. 


A handy, reliable, little take down rifle for the farmer or the 
farmer’s son. trong and accurate. Shoots long or short 22 
Cartridges. Good for squirrel, rabbit, etc.......--- Price $2.00 
Our No, 15 Model, with 4 inch shorter barrel_is the same 
Weapon reduced to boys Size.....0.ceccecscoececeee rice $1.50, 
Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. Ifhe cannot, 

write and ask us for illustrated folJer free. 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO. Box 92 Plymouth, Mich. 


MEND-A-RIP* 


4 WAN 
Does Finds of Light and Heavy Stitching 



























_ DE LOACH PAT. 
Variable Friction Feed 









Wut Save rue Price or Iter 
Many Times 4 Year. A Porfect 
Machine and Riveter combined 







Save Power and Repairs. Make Smooth Lumber. 
Suited to 4H. P. up—for the farmer or the lum- 
berman. Also Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Buhr 
. Frodevichie Mills, Planers and Hay Presses. Catalog F 
DO ederic AC ° eo 
The Great od vente Supply House. setpacot New von LOA C8 te 00, Leis 


HORTICULTURE, DAIRYING AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
thoroughly taught at your own home by twelve of the finest experts employed by the 
United States Agricultural Department. If you wish to learn scientific farming but cane 
not afford to leave home to attend college, send for our Agricultural Catalogue and learn 
how you can secure this education BY MAIL with very littleexpense. Mention this paper, 
Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


Poultry Feeding 
And Fattening 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the 
standard andimproved methods of feed- 
ing and marketing all kinds of poultry. 


The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
prepared largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the un- 
derlying science of feeding is explained as fully as 
needful, The subject covers all branches, including 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and _ waterfowl; 
how to feed under various conditions and for differ- 
ent purposes, The whole subject of capons and 
caponizing is treated in detail. A great mass of 

ctical information and experience not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and explicit 
directions for fattening and preparing for market. 
The broad scope of the book is shown in the follow- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Profits in Poultry, Care of Poultry, Where te 
Keep Fowls, Breeds and Breeding, Feeds and Feed- 
ing, Hatching and Rearing the Natural Way, Arti- 
ficial Incubation, Broilers and Capons, The Market 
End, Waterfowl, Turkeys, Guiness, Pea Fowls, 
Pigeons and Squab Raising, Enemies and Diseases, 

Profuseiy illustrated, 160 pages; 5x7 1-2 inches, 
Cloth. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


- 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 




















To Owners of Gasomne Engmes, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


{ T° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting end 
running batteries, their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
(“> batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
gine now using batteries, Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 
Motsinger Device Mig. Co. 

56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 















The Wizard Engine 


Is our latest improved 2 to 3 h. p, 
engine—detachable water jacket— 
jump spark ignition system (same as 
Oldsmobile)— perfect lubrication— 
no gaskets to burn out, 


Rupa ost Pratl Nong 


The cheapest to buy and most 
economical to operate ff 
and keepin order. suit- 
able for all kinds of 
work. Has pumping 
jack outfit and direct 
connected pump, 

Get our pricesand 

Catalogue of 2 to 100 

h. p. Olds Engines. 

OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE, 

WORKS, 


61 Chestnut Street, 
Lansing, Mich, 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 























Harrison Stock for quality. 
everywhere. All seasons’ varieties, all 
ages oftrees. Strongly rooted, vigorous, 






ir dine aeamaaell evmpeten 
ie ev te 
Fine catalog just issued. Send for it. 
Harrison's Nurseries B-x 79. Berlin, Md. 











FIELD AND 





ORCHARD 


The black portion represents the wood 
of the stock, the shaded portion the 
bud or scion and the white portions 
three annual layers of growth which 
have been put on since the bud was 
set. In this case, as with the common 
graft, the layers of new growth are 
continuous, running from top to bot- 
tom without any break at the plane of 
junction. 


GRAFT IS MECHANICALLY STRONG. 

Some horticulturists have said that 
the graft always presents a point of 
weakness in the tree. Others have de- 
nied this, and have contended that a 
graft healed successfully was the 
strongest point in the stem. It will 
be noticed that the region about some 
grafts is more or less swollen by the 
deposition of an extra amount of wood 
tissue, and that the wood in this re- 
gion is very close grained. In some 
cases when grafts are cut open and 
dried the tissues crack or check more 
quickly at other points than at the 
graft union, showing that the wood is 
strongest at the point of junction. 

It may also be observed when a wind 
breaks off branches in an old erchard 
that many, usually a majority, of the 
fractures occur, not where the grafts 
have been made, but elsewhere on the 
same stems. On the other hand, the 
grafts do sometimes break, even after 
they have grown in apparent health 
for a number of years. Certain kinds 
of stems are known as a rule to make 
weak unions, the Clairgeau pear on 
the quince and the Domestica pium on 
the peach being examples. 

WHY UNIONS SOMETIMES FAIL. 

If the normal union of scion and 
stock is made of such complete and 
continuous cylinders of annual growth 
as above mentioned, one will naturally 
ask the reasons for the unsuccessful 
unions. The answer is not an alto- 
gether easy one. We may approach it 
by saying that, when the two members 
are unlike in nature and in some way 
physiologically incompatible, the wood 
does not heal readily, owing to some 
sort of irrigation which continues to 
be felt at this point. After a close study 
of a large number of defective scions, 
Prof Waugh has reached the opinion 
that they are almost always due to 
this incompatibility of stock and scion. 

It is a common notion among horti- 
culturists that careless or ignorant 
manipulation in the grafting will lead 
to poor unions. There seems to be lit- 
tle ground for this opinion. If the stock 
and scion are of varieties which are 
congenial, and if the graft or bud grows 
at all, the union will nearly always be 
good, Poor manipulation will often 
cause the failure of a large percentage 
to grow, but it seldom affects perma- 
nently the strength of the union in 
those grafts which live at all. This in- 
teresting bulletin covering these facts 
in detail is now ready for distribution. 


Insuring the Grape Crop. 


DANA H., WELLS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 








Laying down grapes in the fall for 
winter protection is like insurance. Two 
seasons previous to this, all varieties 
wintered better on the trellis than those 
flat. Now all buds are killed that are 
up, except a portion of Worden and 
Concord. This season we hope to re- 
ceive a little reward for our trouble of 
laying the vines down. I begin trim- 
ming as soon as the leaves fall and 
have two or three men follow, taking 
from the trellis, ready to be laid down, 
the canes that I have left. Soon after 
November 1 another crew of three 
“tack” down as flat as they can the 
vines to the earth; but only putting on 
enough dirt, or chickweed sod, to hold 
the arms in their place. Many varie- 
ties will smother if covered, but such 
as the Rogers, Iona Duchess and Eu- 
reka have to be all covered. They will 
otherwise winterkill, as they are not 
able to stand much over 5 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Of the hardier varieties, I lay down 
enough arms so that if those left on the 


trellis are killed, I have enough pros 
tected. The last week in March I cut 
off those I left up last fall. I¢ both 
portions are alive in the spring I take 
my choice of wood. This double trim- 
ming takes time, but I manage to trim 
over 40 acres alone each year. We tie 
the old arms up as soon as we can in 
the spring. After the buds start, a lit- 
tle frost will kill them if on the ground: 
but they are safe, four years out of 
five, on the trellis, from May frosts, 
Judgment is required in tieing the old 
arms. Place the arms so that the young 
shoots will have a clear place to run, 
and consequently the grapes hang free 
and in easy position to spray, bag and 
pick. Some will run into bunches and 
require separation, but if care is used 
at first the later tying does not require 
very much work. 


Conference of Horticulturists. 





The first national conference of offi- 
cers and workers of state horticulturil 
societies was held October 26 in one of 
the rooms in the palace of horticulture 
at the exposition .grounds at St Louis. 
The meeting was called to order by 
C. E. Bassett of Michigan, who hid 
been one of the leading workers in se- 
curing a meeting of the conference. He 
stated that among its objects was the 
view of getting horticultural workers 
closer together, thus becoming better 
acquainted and better prepared for 
getting in touch for all national work. 


He wanted it distinctly understood 
that if such workers shrould form a so- 
ciety it would not be antagonistic to nor 
would it enter the field as a rival to 


any other organization, He called at- 
tention to the fact that we have the 
American pomological society and the 
American apple growers’ congress, but 
the aims and plans of the proposed 
organization would be entirely different 
and that it would take up a line of 
work that had not been considered by 
either of the societies mentioned. It 
would not be the plan of the society to 
discuss technical points, but it rather 
would work along the lines of gaining 
business ends, and to render a service 
to states and districts that could not 
be gained unless all societies worked 
as a unit. 

There is a special demand for an or- 
ganization that would work along lines 
ut national improvement. Attention 
was called to the fact that five of the 
prominent western states held their an- 
nual horticultural meetings on the 
same date, hence they cannot visit and 
have an interchange of opinions and 
ideas with each other; they cannot all 
have the best national speakers and 
they are prevented from voting solidly 
on matters of national importance. 

It was suggested and the suggestion 
received great favor, that this society 
should meet in a body with the Amer- 
ican pomological society at its biennial 
convention. 

Following these introductory remarks, 
W. H. Barnes of Kansas moved that 2 
committee of five be appointed on or- 
ganization. The chair appointed the 
following committee: J. P. Logan of 
Arkansas, F. A. Kimball of California, 
S$. N. Moore of West Virginia, C. F. 
Hale of Michigan and H. C. Warner 
of South Dakota. After this committee 
had retired, Frank Yahnke of Minne- 
sota delivered a very interesting and 
timely address on Methods for secur- 
ing and retaining members. 


The committe on organization re-| 


ported in favor of a permanent or- 
ganization and its report was accepted 
and concurred in and the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, John P. 
Logan of Arkansas; secretary, C. E. 
Bassett of Michigan; treasurer, S. W- 
Moore of West Virginia; first, second 
and third vice-presidents, L. A. Good- 
man of Missouri, M. J. Wragg of Iowa 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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and J. G. Patterson of New York, re- 
spectively. Executive committee, Frank 
Yahnke of Minnesota, Maj Holsinger of 
Kansas, Frank A. Kimball of Califor- 
nia, W. B. Flick of Indiana, Prof W. N 

Erwin of Washington, D C, and the 
president, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee was instructed to 
formulate constitution and by-laws for 
arrange a program for 
a date and place for 


ihe society, to 
and to fix neva 


the next meetin 
noticia: 


Kraut an and Slaw Cutter. 


The kraut cutter shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is so convenient 
and so easily made that no family 
should be without it. The part a is 
made by taking a board of some hard 











wood, such as white oak, maple or a 
———*—| 
b sn ates 
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THE KRAUT CUTTER COMPLETE. 
softe1 od like basswood or poplar, 1 
foot wide and about 2% feet long, fit- 
ting in it near the middle four sharp 
blades as is shown in cut. These must 
extend a little above the level of the 
surface of the board. Attach two side 
pieces. The box, }, is bottomless and 
just fits inside the side pieces. 

Put the cabbage head free from dam- 

ged leaves and core, into the box and 
push it back and forth and the slaw or 
kraut will be cut. The pestle, c, is used 
for tamping the cut cabbage in the 
kraut jar or * barrel. 


Storing g Bulbs for Winter. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, ILLINOIS. 





All summer flowering bulbs need to 
be stored in a frost-proof place through 
the winter and while dahlias, gladiolus 
and summer oxalis are easy to winter 
through, tuberoses and cannas are 
rather hard to care for. 

Dig the dahlias and gladiolus on a 
sunny day and let them lie in a shed 
for a few days to thoroughly dry, then 
store the gladiolus in paper bags, in 
a frost-proof room or cellar. Place the 
dahlia clumps, without removing any 
of the tubers if possible, in a box sur- 
rounded by dry sand or coal ashes. 
Where there are several varieties, and 
cll grow in such large clumps as mine 
to remove some of 
I remove from the 

ittom, where they are attached to the 

mp by « slender root. These may 
be stored in a frost-proof room or a cel- 
lar. The main thing is to keep them 
cry and just above frosting. If they 
re too warm it will start growth, thus 

ikening them for next year. 

It is best to dig the canna clumps 

ter a@ rain, but of course the ground 
can be wet artificially, in order that 
the roots may be covered with soil. As 
these clumps are large and heavy, it 
is best to have them dug by a strong 
boy or man. Place in a box or barrel 
which contains a few inches of dry 
sand or coal ashes, and place in an 
airy room until the soil is dry on the 
cutside, then store in a cool room or 
dry cellar. Cannas require more heat 
than the two first named bulbs, and a 
drier place, but don’t have them warm 
enough to start growth, else the cannas 
Will be poor next summer. 

The tuberoses must be thoroughly 
dried, then stored in a warm room. 
They must be kept warm and dry, else 
the flower germ will blast and the plant 
be all foliage another year. While 
these are commonly counted as worth- 
less for the second season’s blooming, 
if kept dry and warm through the win- 
ter, the blooms will be as fine as ever 
the second summer, conditions being 


is nex sary 
tubers. These 





the same, 
Cooking Feed for < dairy cows has, on 
the whole proved unprofitable. In some 


cases it has given better results than 
uncooked, but the increased yield is not 
enough to pay for the additional labor 
involved. 


SEASONABLE SUBTECTS 


Growing and Storing Winter Celery. 


E. P. MONTAGUE, MICHIGAN, 





The first thing of importance is to 
have the ground where the celery is to 
be grown properly drained, as celery 
will not do well where water is allowed 
to stand. It is a crop that wants plenty 
of moist soil, but care must be taken 
to have ditches or underground drains 
so arranged as to keep a good, sweet 
condition of the soil at all times. 
Plants should be grown in beds and 
ready to transplant about July 1. 
These should be set in rows from 4% 
to 5 feet apart and it is advisable to 
have these rows run from north to 
south so that both sides of the row 
will get full benefit of sunshine. 

After the hard frost which we often 
get in fall, begin to hill for winter. 
When plants are firmly rooted they 
should be cultivated often enough so 
that a weed will be allowed to grow. 
From the middle to the last of October 
we commence to hill celery up with 
soil. This serves two purposes. It 
blanches the celery and it protects the 
plants from frosts. This hilling up is 
done by a two-winged hilling machine 
crawn by one horse. When very late 
we bank celery with shovels, so that the 
top is all there is to be seen. We leave 
celery in this condition just as long as 
possible and just before winter sets in 
we dig these plants and set them up- 
right, roots and all, in a row about 
10 inches to a foot wide. These plants 
ere held in place with boards while 
men with shovels bank soil on both 
tides of row. Then we pull out the 
boards and more soil is shoveled on 
until only the tops are to be seen. On 
the tops some straw is laid and held 
‘n place by a little dirt. As it grows 
colder more straw and dirt are added. 
The celery to keep best should not be 
more than half bleached when put in 
trenches. We often keep celery in this 
way until the first of February. 


-— 


Mulching Orchards — The’ grass 
mulch method has been successfully 
used, especially on hilly lands by prac- 
tical orchardists in Ohio. The trees 
are planted in sod land, large holes 
being dug to receive them, and the 
newly planted trees are mulched with 
any suitable material which may be 
available, until they are well estab- 
lished. When this result has been se- 
cured, the orchard is mulched from 
year to year by simply cutting the 
grass and allowing it to lie where it 
falls. It is claimed that all the re- 
sults which are supposed to come from 
200d tillage and cover crops have been 
secured by this method. 








A Rabbit Trap which is here repre- 
sented is made of a box 2% feet long 
and 2 feet wide. The platform, P, on 
which the trap is set, should be about 
1 foot longer and 1 foot wider, than the 











A SIMPLE RABBIT TRAP. 


box. The two pieces, A A, are each 6 
inches long and 1 inch square. The 
ait and wire, to which the bait is 
fastened, should be very light so that a 
slight touch on the bait will cause the 
trap to fall. This trap is very simple, 
and the illustration shows everything 
so plainly that it requires no further 
explanation. — [Richard Scheiderer, 
Prairie County, Ark. 





“] saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 











Condemning Diseased Cattle. 





Several inquiries and complaints have 
come to American agriculturist recent- 
ly relative to the laws and regulations 
enforced in New York state against 
infectious and contagious diseases of 
domestic animals. As there seems to 
be much confusion about the power and 
authority of the commissioner of agri- 
culture in regard to this matter, we 
print the following statement from As- 
sistant Commissioner Flanders at Al- 
bany: 

Article 4, section 60 of the agricultu- 
ral law, defines the power and authority 
of the commissioner of agriculture rel- 
ative to infectious and contagious dis- 
eases of domestic animals. Whenever 
an infectious or contagious disease af- 
fecting domestic animals shall exist in 
this state the commissioner of agricul- 
ture shall take measures to promptly 
suppress the same. It provides also 
that when a local board of health finds 
the existence of such disease, they shall 
notify the commissioner of agriculture. 
Subsequent sections define the powers 
of the commissioner as to the employ- 
ment of veterinary surgeons. No vet- 
erinary surgeon or other person em- 
ployed by this department is given a 
carte blanche order to examine herds 
ef cattle, nor is he authorized to kill 
indiscriminately. 

In the first place, he has no power or 
authority under the statute whatever 
over any cattle until he has been spe- 
cifically instructed relative to the same. 
After he has examined them and made 
his report, the commissioner of agricul- 
ture is powerless to order them killed 
unless he has rendered a certificate 
provided for in section 64, so that any 
fears entertained by anybody anywhere 
that any veterinarian has been given 
authority to examine and condemn in- 
discriminately are without foundation 
and incorrect. The particular veterina- 
rian referred to in the communication 
sent us here by you has done mo work 
that we are aware of except that which 
he has been specifically instructed to 
do from time to time. - 


The Oleo Law Perfectly Sane. 


The oleo people have not yet recov- 
ered from the disappointment in the 
late October decision of the supreme 
court, already noted in these pages. 
This, in brief, is to the effect that the 
use of palm oil constitutes “artificial 
coloration,” which is directly against 
the provisions of the federal oleo law. 

Furthermore, the supreme court says 
that in the future, as in the past, Com- 
missioner Yerkes of the internal rev- 
enue department, is vested with full 
power of deciding when palm oil is 
used by the oleo manufacturers for the 
purpose of giving the butter color to 
the product. An opinion prevails that 
the oleo people wanted this matter so 
left that it would be necessary to take 
individual cases of alleged infringement 
to the courts, and there hung up by 
jury and otherwise for a greater or less 
length of time. Instead, the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue is fully es- 
tablished in his proposition of cutting 
short controversy and determining 
what is taxable under the federal law. 

OUTPUT OF OLEO FOR TEN YEARS, 

Fiscal year 








ended June 30 Pounds Tax paid 
1904 .......... 48,071,000 $484,097.00 
Be éeseneee%s 73,285,946 740,159.22 
1908 2.000000 e2126,316,427 2,526.328.54 
1901 ..........104,943,856 2 098 877.12 
ree 107,045,028 2,140,906.56 
rr 83,130,474 1,662 609.48 
EE. cnesececes Se 1,150,322.72 
1897 ....2.2e-- 45,631,207 910.624.14 
eee 50,853,234 1,017,064.68 
= 66,958,105 1,139,162.00 


Official figures secured for American 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 
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An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs E. Austin of New York City, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902. 
A little over a year ago I was taken with severe 
pains in my kidneys and bladder. They continued to 
give me trouble for over two months and I suffered 
untold misery, I became weak, emaciated and very 
much run down. I had great difficulty in retaining 
my urine, and was obliged to pass water very often 
night and day. After I had used a sample bottle 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, which you so kind 
sent me on my request, I experienced great reli 
I immediately bought of my druggist two large bot- 
tles and continued taking it a 2S I = or 
to say that Swamp-Root cw 
now stand on my feet all day without. h at ony 
bad symptoms whatever. You are at liberty to use 
this testimonial letter if you wish, 
ra’ 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kide« 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the’ most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and ene 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 










shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distrie 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Me, 
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A LIBRARY IN 


EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms wunprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of. this wonderful chan 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company, 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 































Tubu 


SEPARATORS 








How would you buy a million 
dollars’ worth of a reap 
You would learn everything about 
the m Try them evcry where, every- 
ow. Investicate from “A” to “ize 
zard.” The John Deere Plow peo- 
ple did so and have bourht, out- 
risht, after exhaustive trials end 
thorough examination, nearly 


A Million Dollars Worth 


of Tubular Cream Separators. They 

bou tht tosell—staked a million,anda 

world wide reputatic>, on Tubular 

quality. More positive proofot Tubue 

lar sup ee Ss im- 

possible. The low 

supply ee a a we 

easy to wash, tubular 

bowl-are found only 

in Sharples Tubular 

Separators, Big im- 

plement dealers—the 

stronrest houses in 

the world, those who 

pct first choice-know 

this and select the 

Tubular. Such arc¥f 

the Dairy Outfit Co., 

England; Richter & 

Robert, Germany; 8. Plissonler, France; 

ne. \1&Co., Australia; Kunciman & 

Argontine. In their judgment Tu- 

ane are best and their judgment is 

anectablonte sigue Ask for catalog 

No. D-100, 

Sharples Co, P.M. Sharples 
Chicago, lilinole West Chester, Pa 



























Don’t Buy It Until 
You Try It 


Are o terms on which we sell 





Experiments ouet money. Why 
take any chances when you can 
buy amill that has stood the test 
for 38 Years? Built in 8sizes. It 
grinds all kinds of small grain, 
also ear corn, at one operation. 
Every mill is sold under 2 posi- 


tive guarantee and sent on trial, 
freight prepaid. Catalog free. 


The A.W. Straub Co. seis ee ie 


FOR ALL MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusk mm, husked ears, 
shelled ie om all grains there 
is no mill made that for s . 
iy ie C2sy K+ mony 4 —+ ete 


grinding 


= KELLY 


ml DUPLEX 
\ ag M ills 


Free doable cutters, force 
hoke, fine 
ae, Foar 
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THE NATIONAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


MEET EVERY DEMAND 
When cris of Cream § the adver- 
tised hme o no ge 

no t fore at the 
» NATION AL is known as 
"the practical cream sepa- 
ord fe the £ 7 " 
armes. nd for 
batter No. 32. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 

Newark, New Jersey 

BR yw Agents 

10 Dearborn Stee Chicago, Tl. 

( Agents wanted in unoccupied Territory. 


























/ met in convention 


| opposition among the 








Agriculturist from the commissioner of 
internal revenue show that during the 
three months July 1, 1904, to September 
30, 1904, the total production of tax 
paid oleo (colored and uncolored) was 
7,661,025 pounds, This may be com- 
pared with output the same period one 
year earlier of 11,637,940 pounds, This 
shows a decrease of the bogus butter in 
the past three months of 4,000,000 
pounds, compared with a year ago. 
Figures in accompanying table for the 
past ten years are equally illuminating. 
From the high water mark in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1902, when more 
than 126,000,000 pounds of oleo was pro- 
Cuced, the amount manufactured de- 
creased to 48,000,000 pounds in 1904, or 
not much more than a third of the out- 
put the heaviest year, which was the 
last under which oleo could be made at 
the old. uniform rate of 2 cents per 
pound tax. 

The claim of the oleo people that a 
regulated traffic in the product would 
mean permanently higher prices for 
butter, this in turn unfavorably af- 
fecting consumers, has fallen flat. Ref- 
erence to our market from week 
to week during the past two years will 
show that butter really averaged some- 


Pp izes 


what lower in 1903 and 1904 than prior 
to these years. Stated differently, the 
cost of butter to consumers has not 
been unfavorably affected by the new 
oleo law. The hog butter people now 
want this repealed, or so modified that 
they can resume their old methods of 
foisting a dishonest product upon in- 
nocent consumers at enormous profits 


to themselves. 
Those having 
ests of the dairy 
tegrity of food products, 
keeping the federal law 
To this end the 
dairy union, which recently 
at St Louis, urged 
to it that the facts are 
public of aggressive 
oleo people. The 
union noted that oleo 
taken heart, for one 
thing, because Representative Hender- 
son is no longer speaker of the house, 
he being identified with the farmers’ 
interests at the time of the big fight in 
congress. 
During the 


at heart the best inter- 
industry and the in- 
strongly favor 
on the statute 
Looks. officers of the 
national 


dairymen to see 
kept before the 


secretary of the 
interests have 


first 


was 


year in which the 
rresent law in effect, the output 
of oleo was smaller by 50,000,000 pounds, 
yet dairymen prevented any shortage 
in requisite butter supply, increasing 


their output of the latter to such an 
extent that there was plenty at prices 
anything but exorbitant. In fact, 


there has been a considerable excess in 
the production of butter over the 
amount necessary to take the place of 
supplanted oleo, and in consequence 
butter prices throughout much of the 
past summer and autumn have ruled 
rather low. 

These conditions will right them- 
selves in time, and as officers of the 
dairy union intimate, any reasonable 
price advance “will not, as in former 
years, open up the field of oleo, but 
will make the market satisfied only 
with pure butter. In former years a 
scarcity of butter simply made a mar- 
ket for oleo, that commodity keeping 
the market down to a figure which was 
no incentive to the producer of butter 
to increase his production.” 


SE a Se 

Sheep Breeders to Meet—On Novem- 
ber 30 the 15th annual meeting of the 
Hampshire Down breeders’ association 
will be held at Chicago. This will be 
during the international live stock 
show, and members of the Hampshire 
Down association will be able to secure 
special excursion rates 





Southdown Breeders—There will be 
an adjourned meeting of the American 
Southdown breeders’ association at the 
live stock record building, Union stock 
yards, Chicago, on Monday, November 
28, at 7 p m. At this meeting will 
occur the annual election of officers and 
such other business as may properly 
come before the annual meeting.— 
[Frank S. Springer, Secretary, 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Champion Guernsey Bull at St Louis. | 








The handsome Guernsey bull, Prince 
Rosendale (No 4291 A G C C) shown on 
next page, won first prize and reserve 
championship recently at the St Louis 
exposition. He was the sire of nearly 
as many of the winners at St Louis 
as all the other Guernsey bulls com- 
bined. This was considered the great- 
est show of Guernseys ever made in 
this country. This bull stood at the 
head of the championship herd at the 
Pan-American exposition, winning 22 
prizes on an exhibit of 23 head. 

Prince Rosendale was first in aged 
bull class, sweepstakes best bull 
any age and head of first prize aged 
herd, He is a large, thrifty. vigorous 
bull, of great substance and constitu- 
tion, very deep bodied, good length, a 
fine handler, great development of well 
placed rudimentaries and pronounced 
by expert judges, a wonderfully strong 
dairy type. His get are proving him 
a very prepotent sire. A careful study 
ef his pedigree must convince every 
one that he is entitled to be a cham- 
pion, his ancestors being great pro- 
ducers and are prize winners. Te is 
by Viscount out of Suke of Rosen- 
dale, who is a daughter of the noted 
Benjamin, and herself a prize winner 
and with a butter record of 427 pounds 


as 


in one year and 17 pounds six ounces 
in seven days. 

He was bred by Charles L. Hill of 
Wisconsin, and is now nine years old. 
The present owner, Clayton C. Taylor 
of Erie county, N Y, says: ‘He is as 


strong and vigorous as ever; a bull of 
great nerve force and takes a great 
deal of exercise in the open air. He 
is fed about six pounds ground oats, 
corn and bran per day, besides a fair 
allowance of all kinds of rough feed. 
IT have about 70 head of Guernseys at 
present. I have been breeding them 
about 17 years. That alone should 
prove my faith in them as a most val- 
uable breed.”’ 
ae 


Feeding Runt Pigs, 





At the Kansas experiment station in 
a recent summer a number of runt pigs 
were left after selecting the hogs for 
feeding experiments. The station de- 
termined to find out what could be 
done with these runts. They were 
placed in a rape pasture, given a mix- 
ture of one-third kafir corn, one-third 
shorts and to every 150 pounds of this 
mixture was added 20 pounds dry blood, 
30 pounds of soy beans. This feed pro- 
duced excellent results. Four pigs 
were fed 278 days and made a total gain 
of 1052 pounds, For every 100 pounds of 
gain it required 330 pounds of this 
grain mixture. 

In addition to this grain ration the 
hogs picked up a little feed by running 
after steers, which it was impossible to 
take into account. The cost of feeding 
was $2.64 per 100 pounds and most of 
the pigs sold for $6.25 per hundred 
pounds. This leaves $3.61 per 100 
pounds of gain to pay for the labor and 
what little pasturage and steer drop- 
ings were consumed. 
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Protection for the Dairy Cow, dur- 
ing the busy fall months, is very apt 
to be neglected. The Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture calls attention to 
the fact that they are frequently left 
to pick a scanty living from bare pas- 
tures and the fence corners of grain 
fields, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the autumn weather. The dairy 
cow is very sensitive to sudden and 
extreme changes in the weather, and 
nothing could be more detrimental to 
economical milk production. The flow 
of milk is often so lessened that it 
cannot be brought back to the normal 
standard during the winter. Exposure 
to storms and lying on the cold, damp 
ground at night not only lead to a de- 
creased flow of milk, but are very apt 
to cause udder troubles, rheumatism and 
other diseases, or even death. 
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Hess Fed 
Steer 


It is easy to pick out a steer that 
has been well fed and conditioned 
m Dr. Hess Stock Food—one that 
aas been taken care of in @ proper 
manner from a weanling. 


DR. HESS [ 
STOCK FOOD 


fig not a condimental food, but a 
ecientific stock tonic and laxative, 
the famous prescription of Dr. Hess 
(M. D., D. V.8.), which aids in the 
development of bone, muscle and 
flesh by promoting sharper appe- 
tite and greater assimilation, and 
in keeping the animal immune 
from the commoner forms of dis- 


ease or debility. 
per Tb in 100 tb sacks, 
25 Ib pall $1.60 
Smaller quantities s 
Uttle higher. Smash dose. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 

~ ufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 

Be Pig mces and instant Louse Killer, 
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Exee! ‘in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South, 


Sold on a Written Cuarantee 














,—and get a good 
“one this time—a 
“Monarch.” 
@ Our Catalog 
will give you 
a iot of good, honest advice 
on milling methods, aud it will 









tell youjust what kind and size mill you need. 
Wemakeall inde : ee, ttrition 
rench = : a Meal, Feed and 
Grist; Corn whatlace, 
Crushers, etc. : ee You can try 
any mill we § make, for 1 
days, atour risky he Get ourcatalog 
and get mill-\ wise. 
Sprout ‘ Waldron 
P. ©. BOX 253 MUNCY, PA. 


















Satisfy Yourself 


by trial at home (nothing to pay if it fails) that you 
= grind see and sbelled corn and all grains and 
eeds easier, faster and better with the 


New Holland 72° 


Mills 
than an 


other. Trial is absolu ay free. Order with 
that understanding. ésizes and 


Jetylcs, including 
small hand power, w your wo with New 
Holland Wood Saws and save labor, Three sises. 
Ask for free circulars and prices. ( 


New Holland Mch, Co,, Boz 137, New Holland, Pa. 

















TELEPHONES 


FOR FARMERS’ LINES 


Bulld your own lines. Seonpensive 
and simple. We will tell you 
Book of tnctructions Free. CN 302 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO. 
173 St. Clair St. Cleveland, Ohio. 





























An Ideal Chicken House. 


CHARLES E. HEBBERD, NEW YORK. 














The chicken nouse {fllustrated here- 
with is arranged for expansion. The 
several compartments, whether two, 
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GENERAL PLAN. 

three, four or a dozen, are complete in 
themselves. The building can readily 
be made of -small dimensions to start 
with, and increased as the demand 
warrants. The building is practically 
one large room, the divisions forming 
the different compartments and pas- 


sageways being made of wire screens, 
Each pen is intended to accommodate 
from 25 to 30 fowls. 


The long roof should face south, giv- 


ing the large skylights the advantage 
of all the sun and light possible. There 
will be times in the extreme heat of 
s r hen so much sunlight will 


1] 


be objectionable. 


This can readily be 
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CRO SECTION POULTRY HOUSE. 
overcome by having shades of some 
opaque material. 

Provision is made for a thorough cir- 
culation by means of the scuttle, which 
should be hinged and arranged to be 
operated by a pole. This scuttle with 
the small doors opening into the rims 
should be opened every morning at 
least, and at other times when the 
Weather is pleasant and strong drafts 
are not objectionable, allowing a free 
circulation of air from bottom to top. 

Roosting perches, with laying boxes 
ur * the dropping boards, are provid- 
ed at the sides of partitions or divisions, 


These can be arranged to suit the ideas 
or individual requirements of each 
case. Attention has also been given to 
economy in use of material. By hav- 
ing all measurements 12 and 13 feet, 
all timber and boarding can be used 
without waste, and cutting can be done 
to good advantage. The illustrations 
show floor plan, elevation and sectional 
view. 


A Laying Competition has been in- 
augurated by the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station to continue one 
year from November 1. 1904. Five pens 
of six pullets each enter the race as 
follows: Two pens Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandots and Light Brahmas, 
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ELEVATION POULTRY HOUSE. 


A pen of Leghorns would have added 
more spice to the contest. 





Quick Sales make poultry profitable, 
Waiting for a market is a risk. 





Turkeys must have range. They do 


not thrive on limited areas, 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate private advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions 


printed below can be put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always advertised in our advertising columns and 
often can be advantageously employed for the very 
ailment inquired about. 


Black Teeth—W. H. D., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a heifer that is not doing well. 
He thinks black teeth is the cause. 
There is no such derangement as black 
teeth in cattle. Cattle, like all other 
animals, may have a decayed or mal- 
formed tooth, and if such is the case 
have it removed. 

Eczema—L. M. T. B., New York, has 
a cow that was affected with what ap- 
peared to be a yellow dust behind the 
horns. It soon spread over the body, 
which became scaly. The cream from 
her milk was frothy and had a bad 
odor. Some of the herd are taking the 
disease. Separate all the well ones 
from those affected. Give the affected 
ones two drams each of sulphate of 
iron and nitrate of potassium at a dose 
in bran mash twice a day. Also mix 
one ounce each of acetate of lead and 
sulphate of zinc with one quart soft 
water. Apply a little to all the affected 
parts twice a day. 


























A DAIRY SIRE OF 


Prince Rosendale, No 4291, 
a ready winner in the class 
petition with eleven others. 
satisfactory 


of 


I ¥. 


lor of Erie county, N 





the beautiful Guernsey bull, 
aged bulls at St Louis exposition in com- 
He is considered one of the most prepotent and 
show-y ee types of the breed. 


MARVELOUS FORM 


shown above, was 


He is owned by 


DAIRY AND POULTRY YARD 





THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


THE IMPROVED 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are many reasons for this, a few of which we give below: 
First, last and always, 


THE U. 8. SEPARATOR SKIMS THE CLEANEST 


It holds World's Record for clean skimming, having averaged for 50 con- 
secutive runs a loss of only .0138 of : per cent. in the skimmilk. 

THE U. S. HAS A PRACTICAL LOW SUPPLY CAN into which it is very 
easy to pour milk. 
THE U.S. WEARS THE LONGEST with the least expense, so its users say. 
THE U. S. CAN PRODUCE THICK CREAM as well as thin cream without 
clogging, thus enabling the user to meet the requirements of the many cream- 
eries that demand thick cream and pay one cent more a pound for it. 


THE U. S. IS THE SAFEST SEPARATOR, its gears being outioty enclosed, 


thus doing away with all danger of injury to them or those around 


THE U. S. SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, as all who um buy one 
will soon find out, 


From the above it is easy to understand why 


THE U. §. SEPARATOR IS THE MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


Write for handsome illustrated catalogue. 
We bave transfer houses at many different points, thus insuring prompt delivery to any section. 


aes - Farm Machine Co., Bellows — Vt. 











Skins, HORSE WINE < 
and CATTLE 





HIDES 


and all other kinds of RAW FURS 
bought for spotcash. 10 to 50°5 more money 
for you to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than 


me. 


Write for Price List, Market Report, and about our 





HUNTERS’ & 


Pages, cloth bound. 
pers’ Secrets. 


Best thing on the subject ever written. 


Price $1.50, 


To Hide and Fur Shippers 1,00, 


& TRAPPERS’ GUIDE %<63 
lllustrating all Fur Animals. 300 
All about trapping, kinds of Traps, Decoys, Trape 








ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.i25 








—$< $$ $$$$<$_$$_________— SD. 
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guarantees our fences. 


aes 


Stands Against a Stampede 


« Adrove cannot drive through it—bull-headed butting won ’t down 
There is ample strength in every strand to stand the strain in 


ELLWOOD FENCE 





eS -TRIA 
the BEERY BI 

FOUR BITS IN ONE 
Cures Kickers, Runaway 
ete, Send for 
al and circular Govtes 
the y*-- distinct ways of usin 
Prof, 4..Beery, Pleasant Hill, 





You should go to him and let him explain the merits 
of ELLWOOD FENCE before buying any other kind. 
Our Free Fence Book tells a lot you should know about a good fence, 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept. 445, Chicago, New York, Denver, San Francisco 






A fence that keeps its strength 
and stands for years. Being 
the largest fence manufacturers 
in the world, mining our own 
ore from our own mines, oper- 
ating our own furnaces and 
mills—in fact, doing it all from 
raw product to finished fence, 
enables us to save every cent 
savable in the production of a 
good fence. A reliable dealer 
in every town handles and 



















Send for it. 










ON LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


is pronell and best by every test. Our low prices 
will surprise you. We ship from mills in Conn., iL, 
Calif.,and guarantee prompt delive Write to-day 
for FREE catalog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fence. 
Case Bros., 12-18 Main St., Col¢éhester, Conn. 
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Puilers, 
on Tea 


or Bit 
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Satisfied . 






test Mode} 





ey hens food which makes them lay. | 
uts all bone, meat and gristle; never clogs. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
No money until satisfied that it cuts easiest 
and fastest. Return at our expense if act 


reo. bar free. 


BOX jg MILFORD, mass. 






NCHOR COILED 
PRING WIRE FENCE - 
EXCEL ALL OTHER 


5 =e Adapt themselves to hills and 
7 hollows Now is the opportunity for low 
prices. We sell direct at wholesale, Coiled Spring, Soft 
Galvanized and Barb Wire, a 
THE AgcEuo® FE MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, p+ Fig Ohio. 
y 
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B. F. Pree 


Cooker emg 7) —_— 


Lowest Prices 
Highest Quality 
30C Sizes Tanks 

Any size made to 
order 

2 Styles Cookers 
2 Styles Heaters 





al will bring Ss , t.- —! Mine 
4d Sons Co., Box 1 


"PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 










Tank 
| Heater 











Clayton C. Tay- 


oO HATCH FREE 
That's the way we sell tho ROYAL 


nga Se Sue. Inc. Catalog FREE, with 
Sc. and Poultry Paper one year Ic. 
Reyal iseabenerOnes Drawer 62, Des Moines, ta. 











Oures heaves <= correcting indi- 
jon and toning up the lu 
Gace acnters, or by mail prep: 4. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY C0., 

Toledo, Obse. , 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
clnb of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your pauper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb#5 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue i 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application, and _ correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEF—With each subscriber to the 
American , Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in ont columns unless we believe that 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differenves between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 

your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Homestead Buildin 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO 
52 Lafavette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 12, 1904 











Pians are well under way for that in- 
teresting round-up of the year’s live 
stock shows, the international at Chi- 
cago. This will be held November 26 
1o December 3. At no time in the his- 
tory of the exposition has everything 
pointed to such a grand display of live 
stock as that to be presented to the 
public on the dates named. The rail- 
roads are offering reduced rates and 
are going to afford every stockman and 
farmer in the country a cheap means of 
attending the big show. The interest 
is keen in all departments. No one 
engaged in live stock or agricultural 
pursuits can afford to miss the expo- 
sition, providing it is at all possible 
te attend, 

er 

Judging from the evidence at hand, 
our big family of American Agricultur- 
ist subscribers dwell in happiness and 
peace with their neighbors. At least 
so it would appear from the few in- 
quiries coming in for “our legal ad- 
viser.” This item is to call attention 
of subscribers to the fact that this is 
one of our regular departments, and is 
at their service without a cent of cost. 
In the natural course of things, many 
knotty problems come to farmers in 
their business relations with each oth- 
er. The legal aspect might be readily 
learned through simply stating the case 
to us. While farming classes are not 
lcoking for litigation, there is ever and 
always a chance for disagreement over 
such questions as iine fences, encroach- 
ments, diversion of streams of running 
water, mechanics’ liens, settlement of 
estates, Judgment notes, wills, care of 


minors, alien laws, ete. American 
Agriculturist will gladly undertake 
to answer through these columns 


any reasonable question to be han- 
dled by our lawyer. Write the de- 











EDITORIAL 


tails perfectly and clearly and send 
them to us. Your letters will be 
regarded confidential and your name 
will not appear in the printed reply. 
If an immediate answer is required 
by mail, inclose $1 in your letter; this 
is turned over to our legal adviser, who 
personally answers the question by 
mail. Here is service carried on for 
your exclusive benefit; make use of it. 





Scarcely through carefully = esti- 
mating the latest wheat crop and 
movement, the trading world is now 


showing keen interest in seeding oper- 
ations in the winter wheat belt, and 
the manner in which the young plant is 
developing prior to its long night of 
sieep. Nothing can be stated definitely 
in these columns until the publication 
of our regular November report next 
week. It is in order to say, however, 
that a comparatively dry autumn has 
caused some questioning in wheat cir- 
cles as to the future. Official figures 
for October show a deficiency in rain- 
fall throughout much of the Ohio and 
Missouri valleys of 1 to 2 inches, this 
fact extending to the middle Atlantic 
coast, the month meanwhile exhibiting 
varying temperature conditions, not 
wholly favorable for fall pastures, and 
bindering the progress of plowing and 
seeding. According to advices from 
our county correspondents, some of 
these appearing in more detail on later 
rages, wheat seeding in some sections 
is behind a normal, and there is more 
or less complaint of dry weather. This 
latter is good for curing the corn crop, 
but not wholly to the liking of wheat 
farmers who wish to see the plant go 
into winter quarters strong and vigor- 
ous. The situation as a whole will be 
described next week. 





The splendid weather of late October 
and early November has been fully ape 
preciated by the farmers of the corn 
belt. The sharp frosts at night fol- 
lowed by sunny, drying days hastened 
the hardening of the corn ears so that 
the extra lateness of the season was in 
2% measure counteracted. Husking be- 
gan under favorable circumstances, and 
while many of the ears contained con- 
siderable moisture, the crop on the 
whole will be secured in good condi- 
tion. It is of good quality, but fields 
are somewhat spotted. Never in any 
previous season has the lack of proper 
preparation of the land and cultivation 
of the crop been more marked than 
this. For several reasons the corn 
plant this year needed a well prepared 
and a well kept seedbed. Cool, wet 
weather made this imperative. Where 
these conditions were supplied, a big 
yield of excellent corn is being husked. 
Where too many acres were planted the 
yield is small, the ears uneven and the 
crop quite unsatisfactory. While it is 
not always possible to give the corn 
crop just the attention it needs, the 
best endeavor should be used to do this 
and no one will find it profitable in the 
long run to plant more than can be 
properly cultivated. Every year this 
is more and more apparent with land 
becoming higher and higher and the 
cost of farm machinery and other 
equipment greater. 





While unsurpassed in general char- 
acteristics and scope, the swine show at 
St Louis was not managed as well as 
it might have been. The preparations 
were very incomplete and arrange- 
ments erude, yet the exhibitors made 
the best of it and went to work pre- 
paring stalls and pens, helping them- 
selves in a way that made up for the 
meager accommodations. The size of 
the show, and the large number of in- 
dividuals necessarily involved, made 
the arrangements complex, but for 
such a show of international character 
the administration was strikingly lax 
The published rules stated that a sin- 
gle judge should place the winners, 
and his awards were to be final. But 





hefore the show was half over several 
judges had assistants assigned to them. 
Exhibitors came to the show under pre- 
viously outlined rules and it was an in- 
justice to some of them to change these 
rules after they had entered their ani- 
mals and were in actual competition. 
It is unfortunate that petty complaingts 
are given attention in a show of the 
magnitude and scope such as this, 
where the sternest management shoulé 
exist. However, these difficulties did 
not hinder the show from proving 1 
great benefit to the cause of swine 
breeding because of the splendid op- 





rortunity given to study practically 
perfect types. 

_>— 
The new college student, after a 


month or so of close, confining work is 
apt to be discouraged and longs for the 
freedom of the farm or the village. 
The boy who has spent most of his 
time in the field finds it very difficult 
to accustom himself to his new sur- 
roundings. He begins to think that his 
health is not cf the best, that he never 
will be able to study, that he is fit for 
nothing but to drearily follow the plow 
or sell groceries. Now while all honest 
labor is honorable and many a young 
man is doing noble work at compara- 
tively humble occupations, do not for- 
get that the practical college educa- 
tion of to-day will fit him to plow to 
better purpose and sell goods to better 
advantage. There is only one time in 
his life when he can get the education 
which will be a benefit and a pleasure 
all his days. That time is the present. 
Do not neglect it. Do not let a feeling 
of homesickness or a dread of attempt- 
ing something new deter you. Take 
plenty of physical exercise, sleep at 
least seven hours every night, keep 
your mind on your work and in a short 
time you will be deeply in love with 
your college and will wonder why you 
were ever discontented, 
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We are on the lookout for new art- 
ists. Any person who has facility in 
drawing, either with pencil, pen or 
brush is invited to send small samples 
of his or her work to our art director, 
in care of this paper. All sketches 
should be accompanied by the full 
name and address of the artist, and 
stamps should be inclosed for their re- 
turn. We most desire to get in touch 
with artists whose special ability lies 
in drawing animals, birds, children, 
eartoons or similar material that 
should be of peculiar interest to our 
readers. We are looking for new talent 
and wish to encourage artists or be- 
ginners in art work who may read 
these lines, 





The farmer can never be too careful 
in dealing with nrms or parties in oth- 
er sections of the country. There is oc- 
casional complaint made of insincerity 
on the part of some advertisers. How- 
ever, this is not heard from farmers 
who patronize the columns of this jour- 
nal. In another part of the page will 
be found our iron-clad guarantee pro- 
tecting subscribers from any possible 
contingency of this sort. 





In My Apple Orchard of several 
hundred trees, all in good bearing con- 
dition, and loaded with an unusual crop 
this season, I found after several days 
of stormy weather, that trees growing 
on sod one year old retain probably 
75% of the fruit, while close by on culti- 
vated ground, the apples of same varie- 
ties and.same age trees are practically 
ail on the ground. From this it may 
be inferred that cultivation hastens 
maturity and may be advantageous or 
the reverse according to location. We 
grow mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, 
sweet corn and melons, succeeded by 
clover a year or two in alternate por- 
tions, which affords an opportunity to 
observe the difference, especially at this 
time.—[W. H. Stout, Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





Jottings from the Farmers, 





Each season I await with a deal or 
interest your fall crop reports. I haya 
great faith in them; they are an aid 
to all who buy and sell.—[E, F. Dibbie, 
Monroe County, N Y. 





I had a number of old peach trees to 
remove this fall. They were large ari 
I found a traction engine, such as com. 
monly used for running threshing m:.- 
chines, very convenient to pull out the 
trees. A strong chain was used in con- 
necting the engine with them. They 
may be removed in this manner ver, 
rapidly and successfully.—[W. H. Stout, 
Schuylkill County, Pa. 

Your Land Scrip offer is a “hummer.” 
and if I don’t get the sweepstakes 
prize it won't be the fault of my friend; 
and neighbors. It takes something like 
this to find out how many friends one 
has. Everyone seems glad to help m» 
and I do not seem to have any troub]. 
at all in getting subscriptions. I tel! 
everyone that American Agriculturist 
is more truly the farmer’s friend than 
any other paper, because it always backs 
up everything with cash. This is a 
strong point, for the farmers want a 
journal that they can rely on.—[Georg: 
S. Evans, Ohio. 


Apples receive comparatively litt!» 
attention here as far as commerci | 
production is concerned. The trees are 
not cultivated or fed properly, and in 
addition fungus and insects have been 


most persevering in the work of d- 
vastation. Once in a while in a series 
of years, despite neglect, we have . 


good crop of apples. The present has 
been one of these. Unless the San Jose 
scale is more successfully combated, 
as few years hence may further reduc» 
our apple production.—[H. C. Snavely, 
Lebanon County, Pa. 





I am the pastor of the M E church in 
this town. The Orange Judd Land Seri) 
offers interested me to such an extent 
that I have secured a three months’ 
release from my charge and confidently 
expect in that time to earn enough 
Scrip by securing subscriptions to 
American <Agriculturist to pay for 2 
home of my own.—[{Rev Samuel Wil- 
son, Pennsylvania. 

In reply to your recent inquiry wi'l 
say that the strength of vinegar, or 
rather the test for strength, is basel 
upon the number of grains of bicar- 
bonate of soda which one ounce of vin- 
egar will neutralize. We do not us; 
vinegar coloring, preferring to get a 
uniform color by mixing in the tanks. 
Burnt sugar coloring is harmless an! 
is probably what is generally used.—[L. 

peeat ne +e : 

Handling the Apple Crop—As soo" 
as apples begin to fall, I pick them u) 
and feed them to nogs. When pickins 
time comes, the best fruit is packed 
neatly in one and two-bushel crates 
of my own manufacture, costing about 
15 cents each. My customers like them 
packed this way better than in bar- 
rels. I keep enough of second grade 
fruit for mince pies, etc, for home us* 
making the others into cider. A few 
of our very best apples are kept !° 
eat, my theory being that after work- 
ing hard my family is entitled to ' 
part of the best there is. All worm) 
and decaying fruit is fed to the hog 
From careful observation, I find th! 
shotes will make as good a growth 0”! 
apples as on grain and with plenty 0! 
sweet apples will do better. I feed cor 
to finish fattening, as it makes the 
pork more firm. Compared with grain 
at present prices, I consider cull apples 
worth about ten cents a bushel for 
feeding.—_[M. C. Dickinson, Saratoga 
County, N Y. 


A Succession of Fall Apples pays 
well, for people want good apples 
through October, November and De- 
cember. 























Sweeping Republican Victory. 





Tuesday resulted in 
Roosevelt and 


The voting of 
nous majorities for 
Fairbanks, both in the electoral col- 
lege and in the popular vote. While 
the first returns from some states were 
meag enough was known soon after 
the polls closed to indicate that the 
democrats had experienced one of the 
syorst defeats in their long history, 
probably worse than in 1872, when 
Hor Greeley was their candidate. 
One of the features was the enormous 
vot Pres Roosevelt in the eastern 
states hile the pluralities in all the 
mortis states indicated a greater 
popul vote than was given to Mc- 
Kin! either in 1896 or 1900. The far 
western states proved solid for Pres 
Ri osevelt. 

New York, which the democrats had 
seemed confident of carrying, gave 
Roosevelt a plurality larger than Mc- 
Kinley had in 1900, and second only to 

) McKinley had in 1896. The 
plurality in Manhattan island 
was close to 40,000 and the republican 
plu tv in the whole state approached 
: , All the so-called doubtful states 
h gone republican and there have 
been democratic losses in some of the 
] 


enor! 


the 68.0 


Parker 


hern states. The vote of Mary- 
1 is close. 

» probabilities are that when the 
fi canvass is made, the electoral col- 
lege Will stand as follows: 

Roose- Dar- 
velt ker 


Roose- Par- 
It ker 
10 11 


Ga 13 


Vt 

Va 
16 Wash 
i4 W Va 

\ Wis 

M 10 Wyo 

. 18 aiais 

M Total ..325 151 
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for the congressional 
m indicate that the republicans 
in increased majority in the 
and their majority in the 
> will be maintained. 

New England states give great 
pluralities for the republican national 
ticket. In Maine it is about 37,000; New 
ipshire, 20,000; Vermont, 30,000; 
Massaphusetts, 82,000; Rhode Island, 

Comnec ticut, 25,000. 

rhe surprise in New England is the 

» yote for William L. Douglas, the 
itie candidate for governor and 
his defeat of Gov Bates by a plurality 
of about 25,000. He beats the record 
late William E, Russell and Mr 
thus stands out as the one 

success in the whole 
ie campaign in the country. 
result is likely to make him one of 
ding men in his party. With this 
exception, the republicans more than 
hold their own throughout the New 
England states, 

In the nesy legislature of New York 
the senate fhas 36 republicans to 14 dem- 
ocrats, the assembly 104 republicans to 
46 democrats. It is believed that a 
majority of both branches favors re- 
pealing the $101,000,000 canal appropria- 
tion. In many districts both candi- 
dates were pledged to repeal; where 
only one candidate was so pledged he 
Was elected, at least in the rural dis- 
tricts. Gov-elect Higgins opposed the 
cani - appropriation when he was in the 
legislature two years ago. 

The phenomenally heavy plurality 
of something like 200,000 for Roosevelt 
in the Empire state affords a splendid 
tribute to the esteem in which New 
York voters hold the president. The 
State ticket is also strongly republican, 
candidate Herrick going down before 
Mr Higgins in the race for the gover- 
nor’s chair. The plurality for the state 
ticket was much less than for the na- 
tional, it is believed many demo- 
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of the 
Doug 


conspicuous 
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democratie 
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as 


crats voted for Pres Roosevelt who 
stood by their party elsewhere, The 
republicans will be in control in the 


Albany legislature, and will no doubt 
send a republican senator to repre- 
sent New York at Washington, In the 
congressional delegation there were 
evidently gains in the first, 15th and 
ljth districts and possibly elsewhere. 
It is believed there will be 23 and per- 
haps 25 republicans in a delegation of 
The estimated plurality for Roose- 
velt was 210,000, compared with a re- 
publican plurality in the presidential 
vote of 1900 of 143,606. In the vote for 
governor in 1902 the republican plural- 
ity was only 9752. Mr Parker carried 
greater New York by something like 
45,000. There was a flood of republican 
votes elsewhere in the state which re- 
sulted in the tremendous plurality for 
the republican candidate. It is esti- 
mated that Kings county gave Roose- 
velt 1100 plurality. 


The Doom of Port Arthur. 
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Recent war news has consisted chief- 
ly of reports of the final operations 
of the Japanese before Port Arthur. 
For a month they have been making 
steady progress, capturing position 
after position, but only at an immense 
loss of life. As many as 40,000 Japa- 
nese soldiers are estimated to have 
perished since the seige really begun. 
The difficulties te be surmounted have 
been enormous but by the first of the 
present week the mikado’s troops had 
advanced far enough to be able to com- 
mand the city and the harbor with 
their heavy guns so that the position 
of the garrison, reduced to some 10,000 
men, became desperate. Meantime the 
Japanese are _ strongly intrenching 
themselves in their positiom south of 
Mukden and a great battle is expected 
to occur there at any time. Thus, the 
Russians have no opportunity to go to 
the: relief* of their fortress. 

The British government has consented 
to allow the ships of the Baltic squad- 
ron to go on their way pending the in- 
vestigation of the North sea affair and 
that portion of the fleet which was at 
Tangier has sailed westward, indicat- 
ing a passage.around the Cape of Good 
Hope instead of through the Suez 
canal. The average speed of the fleet 
between Libau, the starting point, and 
Vigo, Spain, including stops, was only 
4 1-6 knots an hour and traveling at 
that rate the fleet could not reach 
Viadivostock before Marth. 

The draft of the convention for the 
inquiry into the North sea affair has 
been accepted and Russia, England, 
France and the United States will each 
appoint one commissioner and these 
four will select a fifth. They will meet 
in Paris as soon as possible. 


Toid in Short Paragraphs. 


The winter session of the Cuban con- 
gress has opened and the nationalists 
announce that it is not their intention 
to pursue the obstructive tactics which 
interfered with the work of the sum- 
mer session, 








The Canadian elections resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the liberals. The 
returns indicate that 134 liberals have 
been elected against 64 conservatives 
and three independents, and if the six 
elections still to be held result accord- 
ing to precedents, the liberal majority 
is likely to be about 80. This is the 
third victory of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
His majority in the house of commons 
in 1896 was 34; in 1900 it was 538. Thus 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





his present hold on the electorate is 


the greatest in his political career. The 
new transcontinental railway was 
practically the only question of the 
campaign. The opposition, led by R. L. 
Borden of Halifax, endeavored to de- 
feat the government on its contract 
for such a railway ‘with the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. 

Maj Delmar was crowned “King of 
Trotters” at a recent meeting on the 
Speedway, New York, and decorated 
with the grand prize ribbon, as the 
winner of the $5000 cup contest. 








Bishop McFaul of the Catholic dio- 
cese of Trenton, N J, has been placed 
on the unfair list by the labor unions 
of that city because of the charge that 
union hours of labor are not being rec- 
ognized by contractors in the erection 
of the home for aged persons. 





The estimates of the war department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, 
aggregate $103,686,780, or $3,852,388 less 
than the appropriations for the current 
year. There is a slight increase in the 
estimates for public works and for riv- 
ers and harbors, but this is more than 
offset by a reduction of $4,650,000 in the 
estimates for the military establish- 


ment, which includes the cost of the 
maintenance of the army and West 
Point. 





Suits aggregating about $500,000 have 
been instituted against the company 
which had charge of the dynamite that 
recently exploded under a bridge at 
Mt Vernon, N Y, wrecking many 
houses and injuring some people. The 
city and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad are made co- 
cefendants. 





Papers have been filed at Buffalo in 
a suit brought by the state of New 
York against Charles M. Briggs, a milk 
dealer of Elma, Erie county, to recover 
$14,900 for alleged violations of the law 
covering the sale of adulterated milk. 
The complaint covers 149 specific 
counts on each of which the state seeks 
to recover $100. Briggs’s milk is caimed 
to have been responsible for a recent 
outbreak of scarlet fever in Buffalo, 





The national McKinley memorial as- 
sociation will meet at New York the 
22d, when the committee on design will 
submit the design they have decided 
upon to the full board of trustees, 





As an experiment the New York Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore railroads have 
placed an order for “000 steel cross ties 
to be put in on various sections of both 
roads. While the first cost of these ties 
is some greater than that of wooden 
ties, it is claimed that their greater 
durability will result in a few years in 
using them entirely in new construc- 
tion, 





Negotiations have been begun for a 
treaty of arbitration between Germany 
and the United States, Ambassador 
Steinburg acting for the former and 
Sec Hay for the latter. 





Rev Dr B. F.. De Costa, the Episcopal 
clergym:in who some years ago became 
a convert to the Roman Catholic 
church, is dead at New York at the age 
ot 74 He was the author of more 
than 30 religious and historical books 
and a novel, The Rector of Rocksburg. 
He served through the civil war as 
chaplain of the 5th and 18th Massa- 
chusetts infantry regiments, 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 
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Few People Know low Useful it is in Pre 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually ciears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh, 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart's Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 
continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart's Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 











GENUINE 
HORSEHIDE 


Men’s Wool-lined Horsehide Working 


Gloves 05¢ 


Gloves. Made with wax thread, will 
stand heavy, rough work, durable and 
warm. Every pair guaranteed. Send 
for No. 2515. 

Men’s Heavy Buckskin Gloves.— 
Reversible—can be worn on either hand, 
Reinforced double palm and thumb. 
Strongest, best wearing working glove 
made, Sent post-paid for $1.00. 


Catalogue No. 6, all about Gloves—FREE 
Deerskin Glove Co., sew" You 


SEW 108 
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SELF - ADJUSTING 
dedicate Aes 













een 


UW s latch is closed. 
—-~ without removing gloves or mittens. 
e—— cold steel to touch 
Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. 
bolted, so cannot get loose in joints, 
” toed hardwood. 
hold cattle for dehorning. 
satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER:«:STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 


Hung on pins or chains, as desired. 

Safest and most convenient fastening made. 
Catalog and prices free. 

Box 12, 








Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 
Opened and closed 
No 
in winter. 
Blind 
Handsomely finished in se- 
Strong enough to 
Used with 


animal’s neck 





MONROE, MICH. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 
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Western New York Notes. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 





There has been good weather, but 
there is always some drawback. This 
year it is the slow movement of the 
apple crop. Had there been a fair de- 
mand for apples and a price that would 
warrant barreling them as soon as they 
were ready, it would have been easy 
to secure them in season, in spite of 
the great crop. But the buyers deter- 
mined not to pay much more than a 
dollar for the barreled fruit unless it 
was fancy, and there is precious little 
in a picked barrel of apples at less than 
a dollar and a half, as wages go now. 
So there has been al! manner of delay 
in the apple harvest, farmers doing 
what they could to sell their crop in 
buik, and there being so many it was 
not easy to find a local market for 
them in that way. 

I am more than ever reminded this 

year of the statement of shrewd ob- 
servers of the fruit crop that there is 
often more in the fall apple trade than 
in the winter, for these apples mostly 
do not need much of a package. I do 
not see the bushel crate at the city 
markets or about the farm quite as 
plentiful as they should be, and am 
sorry that as a rule the farmer is much 
less of a mechanic than he used to be, 
otherwise he ‘would be making a lot of 
such things up in winter to help out in 
the summer. Farmers who are not in 
the Lake Ontarie apple belt say they 
were astonished at the yield. One men- 
tions picking 30 bushels off a russet 
tree and leaving about half as many 
on the ground. The same farmer took 
an immense crop from another tree 
that had been overpruned to get it out 
of a path. Quality is of the best every- 
where. 
' Dealers at East Buffalo say that they 
are flooded with all sorts of cattle, es- 
pecially such as are not of the best 
quality. There are too many offered in 
the markets west, and as they do not 
sell they send them on further east, till 
they reach a market where they must 
be sold for something. So it is every- 
where stated that the western cattle 
man is not making any money this 
year. As to feeders, there is of course 
a surplus, but dealers say the New 
York farmers seem to be taking fewer 
of them than formerly. There is a bet- 
ter demand for such to go to Pennsyl- 
lvanie. The price now is about 3 cents 
for feeder steers, the range being all 
ithe way from 2% to 8% cents, while 
[cows not considered good for anything 
jbetter than feeding can be had as low 
as 2 cents, and sometimes even less. Of 
course few farmers want to feed cows 
for the butcher, so they go for the can- 
ning trade or what they can cutch. It 
would seem that at such prices there 
would he money in feeding cattle. Milch 
cows are finding relatively the best de- 
mand now of anything, as it is the time 
of year when the dairyman is putting 
in a few new fresh cows to help make 
good his contract for winter milk. 

The Canada lamb trade has_ been 
light this fall. It is said that Canadian 
farmers have been going into hogs more 
of late, and it looks as though they 
have missed it, for mutton is certainly 
higher accordingly now than pork, and 
it promises to remain sv a while. There 
is some demand for sheep to feed, but 
this preference of sheep over cattle is 
of course met by a price that is not 
so sure to yield a profit as one could 
wish, 

Farmers of Holland township in Erie 
county are developing a degree of en- 
terprise, in one line at least, that may 
well be followed by other communities. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


They first set up a telephone system, 
and finding it good, established a mar- 
ket of their own. Choosing a conven- 
ient center, they opened a room with 
blackboard for iocal quotations. If 
anyone has something to sell he reports 
it and it is listed, and the same is done 
where one wants to buy. Later on a 
connection was made with one of the 
large companies, so city customers can 
be found in the same way. It may be 
that enterprise of this sort is common 
elsewhere, but it does not appear to be 
in this section, 


MARYLAND. 








Washington County Goats—William 


Cohill, who is interested in the breed- 
ing of Angora and milch goats, has 
recently returned from the world’s fair 
at St Louis. He secured first prize on 
his Toggenburg milch goats and fifth 
prize on his yearling Angora buck, re- 
cently imported, and two Swiss milch 
goats, imported from Carl Hagenbeck, 
the animal trainer. Mr Cohill reports 
that his Toggenburgs are doing finely 
in his locality. 


The State Horticultural Society will 


hold its annual meeting at College 
Park, Dec 28-29. With a view of dem- 
onstrating to visitors what the state 
can produce and of securing the largest 
exhibit ever shown, cash prizes are of- 
fered as an incentive to growers to ex- 
hibit a large amount of their horticul- 
tural products. Growers are earnestly 
invited to co-operate. Fruit intended 
for exhibition purposes should be 
picked as soon as it is well grown and 
packed tightly in a box, wrapping each 
fruit in tissue or other suitable paper. 
Handle with the greatest care possible 
to avoid bruising. Each variety should 
be labeled and a list of same sent to 
Prof T. B. Symons, College Park. Full 
particulars and list of the prizes of- 


fered will be mailed to those who are 
interested. 
Frostburg, Allegany Co, Nov 5— 


The forest fires about the mountains 
of Frostburg have been causing much 
annoyance and anxiety, and besides 


have done much damage. It is re- 
ported that several houses near the 


few miles west of 
the town, have been burned and that 
a large section of tram road of the 
company also has been destroyed by the 
fire, 

Hagerstown, Washington Co, Nov 6 
—John Bappe, a farmer of near Downs- 
ville, grew on a single vine 20 pump- 
kins weighing in the aggregate over 
1000 lbs. The largest weighed 106 lbs 
and was 414 ft long and 4 ft in circum- 
ference. The next largest weighed 70 
lbs. The 20 averaged 50 lbs each. 

Flintville, Harford Co, Nov 8—Farm- 
ers are very busy with corn husking. 
Some have finished, but the crop is only 
about half in the crib. Wheat is look- 
ing well. All stock looking well. Many 
farmers are trading cows for steers. 
Hogs are plentiful and free from dis- 
eases. Turkeys scarce, but chickens 
plentiful. Eggs 24c p doz, butter 20c 
p lb. 


fire-clay mines, a 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





At the State College—N. C. Hamner, 
a graduate of the univ of Va in '02, 
and A. W. Clark, a graduate of the 
univ of Vt, ’04, have been appointed 
asst chemists in the sta. The U S sec 
of agri has appointed F. W. Christen- 
sen asst expert in animal nutrition, in 
conformity with the agreement recent- 
ly made with the sta, and assigned him 
to duty in connection with the co- 
operative experiments with the res- 
piration calorimeter. R. E. Stallings 
has been transferred from the position 
of asst chemist to that of asst in ani- 
mal nutrjtion. 


Solebury, Bucks Co, Nov 6—Very few 
cows have been brought into this terri- 
tory this fall compared ‘with former 
years. Fall pastures have been good. 
First cutting of hay a medium crop, 
but second crop clover was large in 
quantity and of good quality, insuring 
plenty of forage for coming winter. 
Corn crop late and much of it damaged 
by frost. Potato crop large but fully 
half lost by rot. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 7—Potatoes 
selling at 50c p bu and the crop one 
of the largest harvested in a number 
of years. Onions have been disposed 
of at about 75c p bu, and, the crop one 
of the largest harvested@in a number 
of years. Onions have been disposed of 
at about 50c p bu. Some fall plowing 
being done. Corn husking is progress- 
ing better than last year. J. M. Gar- 
linghouse is building a barn 30x70 ft in 
place of the one burned last summer. 
Buckwheat was a good crop. Flour 
selling at $2.50 p 100 lbs. Corn crop is 
the best in years. 


Burlington Co—Conditions surround- 
ing Burlington county farmers at the 
opening of Nov are very much better 
than a year ago. At that time there 
was one of the lightest crops of corn 
and hay in many years. This meant 
to the dairy farmers the purchase of 
large amounts of feed at a high price, 
and consequently the expense of mak- 
ing milk was exceedingly high. A long 
bitter cold winter followed and there 
was no profit in the dairy business. 
But at this time farmers have, as a 
general rule, a generous crop of hay 
and one of the best and heaviest crops 
of corn ever grown here. It is heavy 
and well matured. A large percentage 
of the crop was cut and shocked in 
time to save all the fodder and secure 
it in the very best condition for win- 
ter feed. Feeds are all high, ranging 
from $22 to $26 per ton. 

Fruit, Flower and Honey Show— 
Toronto has been selected as the meet- 
ing place of the first provincial fruit, 
flower and honey exhibition, the show 
being held Nov 15-19. That it will be 
a great success is assured, as during 
the exhibition the following important 
meetings will take place: Thirty-third 
annual convention of Ont fruit grow- 
ers’ assn, annual chrysanthemum show 
of Toronto hort soc and annual con- 
vention of the beekeepers’ assn. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made 
with the railroads for cut rates. 


DELAWARE. 


Millsboro, Sussex Co, Nov 7—Corn 
husking, fall seeding and potato dig- 
ging the order of the day. Early sown 
wheat and grass up and growing nice- 
ly. Butter and milk very scarce. Pas- 
tures have dried up. Potatoes, both 
white and sweet, are of good quality 
and moderate quantity this year. Eggs 
24c p doz, butter 25c p lb, milk 6c p qt, 
beef 10 to 14c p lb, pork 10c, chicken 10c. 


Cigar Leaf Movement and Prices. 











Prices for the new Pa tobacco crop 
are showing a wide range, due to the 
extreme variance in quality. Of course 
purchasers are picking out the finer 
lots in most instances, but where these 
seem too high they resort to medium 
crops that look worth the money. Gen- 
erally there is a tendency to hold aloof 
from hail cut and frost damaged to- 
bacco. 

The market is fully steady if not a 
trifle firmer. The range of quotations 
is from 7@13c p lb, the latter price be- 
ing somewhat exceptional, however. A 
number of crops are reported to have 
changed hands in the Lancaster dis- 
trict at 10c through. Lots showing 
more or less trace of being hail cut go 
at 7@8c, with fillers ranging close to 
2c. It is claimed that prices are ruling 
about 25% higher than in ’03. 

A correspondent writing from York 
Co, Pa, says the way the crop is weigh- 
ing out indicates that the average yield 
p a of Havana was close to 1200 Ibs, 
of seed 1800 Ibs. Generally the leaf 
shows fine quality and few complaints 
have been made at the manner in 
which it is curing. 

In Cayuga Co, N Y, the ’04 crop is 
moving and buyers are manifesting 
such interest that farmers are encour- 
aged over prospects for prices. The 
latter are ruling at 5@9c p Ib in the 
bdle. Comparatively little of the crop 
has changed hands as yet, however. 
Generally growers are more hopeful 
than they have been for the past 2 yrs. 
Onondaga Co sales show a range of 7@ 
lic in the bdle. 





Joseph Ho Horne Co, 


SPLENDID COLORED 
DRESS GOODS, 55c Yd 


Worth $1.00 a yard. All fine staple 
materials in a complete range of colors, 
including all the late Paris shades— 

50-inch All Wool India Serges. 

44-inch Fine Silk Finished Henrietta, 

45-inch All Wool Surah Twill Serges, 

44-inch All Wool Extra Heavy Cash- 
mere. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS IN 
FINE BLACK GOODS, 7@5c Yd 


Worth up to $2.00 a yard. All of them 
the season's most desirable styles. 
54-inch Panne Camels’ Hair Suitings, 
50-inch Boutonne Homespun Suitings, 
45-inch Vicuna Nub Suitings. 
44-inch Sharkskin’ Suitings. 
44-inch Hairline Canvas Cloth. 
60-inch high finish Broadcloth. 


$1.00, $1.25 AND $1.50 
SILKS, 75c THE YARD 


Silks for the simple shirtwaist, for 
the shirtwaist suit and for the dressy 
gown. This collection of underprice 
silks made up of the most popular 
weaves of the day— 


Chameleon Moires and Louisines; 
Glace Louisines; Embroidered Taf- 
fetas; Pompadour and Persian 


Silks; F Shirtwaist Silks of all 


kinds. 


ancy 


Fifth St. Cecil Way. 


Penn Ave. 








ME FROM SHEEP TO MAN 


$8.88 


SUIT or OVERCOAT 


We are the larcest actual Clothes Makers 
in the world, selling direct to Consumers. 
Our business is the 
raising of sheep for 
wool, spinning and 
weaving the wool 
into cloth, and mak- 
ing up the cloth into 
brew Men’ 8 fine Suits and 
by Overco.te. 
buyer of clothing # 
should know some-#§ 
thing about wool ;H} 
you will find ours 
** Wool Talk” both 
interesting and ine § 
structive. 

We here illustrate 
our $8.88 guaran- 
teed all-wool Suit 
and Overcoat, made 
to your measure in 
latest style and 
guaranteed to fit. 
With our simple instructions anyone can » ts uke 




















































perfect measurements. By our direct ** From 
Sheep to Man” plan you save Middlemen's 
profits, Samples of cloth from which our 






choice Custom-Tailored, Shape-Keeping Suits 
and Overcoats are made, mailed on request. 
We guarantee complete satisfaction or money 
refunded without discussion. Don't buy a 
Suit or Overcoat until you have received our 
Money Saving Proposition, 
Write today for free samples. 

OHIO & KENTUCKY WOOL GROWING co. 

Reference, Second Nat'l Bank. Dep't M, Cincinnati, 0. 


ROM SHEEP TO MAN 


NONE BUT THE BEST 


is good enough when you erect memorials 




















“lost ARBLE is such a failure that some 
Cemeteries now prohibit its use. 
We GRANITE is but little better; gets dis- 
” colored, moss-grown, cracks and crua- 
Forget bles. Besides it is very expensive. 


WHITE BRONZE IS BEST 


and is also cheaper than granite. 
All we ask is a chance to present the 
evidence. Then act on your own 
judgment. 

If you want cemetery work of any 
kind, large or small, write us, stating 
about whet expense you anticipat 
A selected variety of our FINE DE- 
SIGNS, with prices and information 
about Whit. Bronze, will be 
= sent at once—and without put- 
4 ties ou under ny obligations. 

; Sdeal direct an deliver any- 
ba so Write at once. Speci 
inducemcnts on winter orders 

(ae Agents Wanted._4) gr 
THE MONUMENTAL BRON CO. 
Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, UXONN. 


ee OUR GUARANTEE of 








Ss 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, Nov 7, 1904. 
At New York, last week, good to 


medium cattle improved 10@l5ic, with 


some closing sales ruling 25c high- 
er: bulls and thin cows dull to 10 
@lic lower; fat cows were about 
steady. Choice milch cows firm, others 
steady. Common to good cows sold at 
$25@50, calf included; no really choice 
offered. Calves declined sharply after 
last Tuesday, veals dropping 75c before 
the close of the week, and grassers and 
weet s 75c@1. 

Sheep held up strong last week on 
conti i light supplies; lambs showed 
more firmness Wednesday. With only 
42 cars of stock on sale Monday of this 
week, sheep were active and strong; 
lambs 15@25¢e higher. Nearly every- 
thing offered went to the scales. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at $3@4.50 p 
100 Ibs; choice mixed 4.70, wethers 4.75 
@4.80: a little bunch for export at 5; 

ills 2.25@2.50; common to choice lambs 

culls 4@5. Two cars of Ohio 
112 lbs average, sold at 4.89; 


t >» lambs 6.25, best Pa do 6.15, 
5, Vt 6, Ind 6.15, Ky 5.50. 
ld up fairly well last week, 





closing dull, with a slight downward 
tendency. About 1100 head on sale to- 
day pt es 10@15c lower. State and 
Pa hog ie $5.25@5.50 p 100 Ibs. 
} THE HORSE MARKET. 
No material change during the past 
week. Sales continue well attended 
buyer for most any- 


and there is a 
! offered. Cobs and coach horses 
lient demand. 


At Pittsburg, offerings of cattle on 





are in exc 





Mc1 were only 130 loads, a decrease 
frol preceding week. An upturn 
to pri was recorded in the finer 
grades, hile other kinds sold fully 
st ly Quotations: 

Extra,14 ba @550@575 Poo or te good bulls $1 5nG3 - 60 
Good s 469 ™ P.or to good cows 3 
Fair, 11 30 a Ihe iferss 7 700.000 Tha 2 Baas? 

( : bs 2 00 0 Be logs a cows, pha? OOGE1> 00 
R ulf fat 0400 Ve . 5 Oa7 0 
Fat oxen 273@4 00 Cows & eer ngera 16 Q0qe50 10 

With 100 doubles received, the hog 
market sagged. Heavies changed hands 
ut I e of $5.25@5.30, mediums 56.20 

5.2 I vy Yorkers brought 5.15@ 
5.20, 5.05@5.10, pigs 4.80@4.90. Fif- 
teen doubles of sheep came in. Lambs 
proved stronger, best bringing 5.75@6, 
culls 4@4.50. 

i 
Grange Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The forthcoming state grange meet- 
ing at Erie, December 13-16 promises 
to be one of the largest and most en- 
thusiastic ever held. If every farmer 
could spend at least one day at this 
neeting he would realize, as never be- 
fore, the dignity of his calling and the 


possibilities before the American farm- 
er. Why should not everyone of the 
more than 300,000 farms of the state be 


represented? What respect must be 
paid to the utterances of such a body. 

For many years Mt Chestnut in But- 
ler county was barely able to hold its 
charter, Within the last year it has 
rapidly come to the front. It now has 
tl members, with more on the way. 


The secretary of Troy in Bradford 


county reports that 3% years ago this 
grang id a membership of 88 which 
has gradually increased until now it 


has 209 
work, 

tasselas in Elk county has recently 
completed a new hall 24x50 feet which 
Ww 1S dedicated October 24. No better 
evidence is needed to show that these 
people believe in the grange. 

NEW JERSEY. 


A grange was recently organized at 
Wrightstown, Burlington county, with 
47 charter members. This is a pretty 
good start. Keep up the work and 
make the membership an even 100 be- 
fore New Year’s day. 

MARYLAND. 

Garrett Pomona met at Oakland Oc- 
tober 29. The meeting was well at- 
tended and addressed by Pomona Lec- 
turer George E. Bishoff, Prof Browning 
and others. The interest is evidently 
increasing. 

Montgomery county Pomona was en- 
tertained by Eureka October 27. W orthy 
State Master Ager stated that he and 

3 


actively engaged in grange 





FARM AND MARKET 


Worthy National Master Jones had met 
with Garrett county Pomona lately and 
had appointed Charles T. Sweet to visit 
and inspect the 17 granges organized 
this year. On account of the Baltimore 
fire it was difficult to secure a suitable 
hall for the state grange meeting, so 
it is proposed to hold it at the agri- 
cultural college December 29-30. Fifth 
degree was conferred on about 50 Pa- 
trons. Reports from the subordinate 
granges show the order to be in fairly 
good condition. There were interesting 
talks on Selecting and breeding seed 
corn, and How to grow cut flowers for 


market. 
a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cheese 
114%4.@11%c p Ib, eggs 26c p doz, hens 
10@10%ec p Ib 1 ‘Ww, chicks 11@l4c, tur- 
keys 50c@$l p_ bbl, 


14@15c. Apples 
grapes 13@13%%c p bskt, quinces 40@50c 


p bu. Potatoes 50@52c, yams 1@1.10 p 
bbl, cabbages 1.50@2 p 100, onions 70@ 
jie p bu, turnips 30@35c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 45@55c p bu, onions 75@85c, 
apples 50@ 60c, peaches $2.25@2.50, 


quinces 4.50@5, grapes 15@1lé6c p bskt. 
Wheat 1.07@1.08 p bu, corn 63@64c, oats 
34@34%4c, hay 12.25@12.50 p ton, straw 
12.75@ 13. 25, Ir te 23@23.50, bran 19 
9.50. Eggs 22%.@238c p doz, cheese 10% 
@lic Pp lb, hens 10@11c 1 w, chicks 10@ 
llc, turkeys 14@l6c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat $1.12%@1.13 
p bu, corn 64%@65c, Oats 354c, bran 
19.50@20.50 p ton, hay 15@15.50 p ton, 
straw 18.50@19. Butter 24%c p Ib, 
cheese 10%c, eggs 27c p doz, hens lic 
Pp lb 1 w, chicks lic, turkeys 14@16c. 
Apples 1.50@2.75 p bbl, grapes 15@16c 
p 8-lb bskt. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, on- 
ions 75@S80c. 





Butter. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 23 
@24c*p lb, dairy 18@19c. 


Bice ks 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3\4c p qt in the 26c zone. Since 
this price went into effect, on Nov 1, 
there has been plenty of milk in the 
New York market. Leading dealers, 
however, believe as soon as caqid 
weather comes there will be a short- 
age, and the price may go higher. West 
of the Hudson river the surpius on the 
railway platforms has sold at an aver- 
age of $1.60 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 5 were: 








Milk Cream 

DD wis. nieensssscestese coe 29,63 1,645 
Susquehanna ....cccosee 13,205 164 
West BOTS cescccccccces 14087 576 
Lackawanna sabi alin 35,463 1,820 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,475 1,310 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 8,587 86 
a ne rere 39,020 1,636 
Lehigh Valley ... eos. See 543 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,72 160 
PUG TERUG saccccsessee Gee —: 
Other’ sources .......... 5,390 140 
WED. sinkesatwivnssv<ceeee 8,080 


The Sales Committee of the FS M 
P A at their Binghamton meeting re- 
cently added two new members. These 
were J. A. Stanton of New Woodstock, 
N Y, and F. H. Bunnell of Dimock, Pa, 
instead of E. P. Munger, as was stated 
in our issue of Oct 29, Mr Munger de- 
clining to serve. 








’ . 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
FOR EXCHANGE—A number of fine Collies, pups 
and adults, for equal value of early hatched pullets 
of common stock or thoroughbreds, or good heifer 


calves; state what you have and value. W. HAH- 
MAN, Altoona, Pa, 











55 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 


cular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
6!-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOC ATE, , Syracuse, N Y¥. 








FOR SALE CHEAP—PFolding coops for exhibiting 
and mating poultry and hares. Address GEM IN- 
CUBATOR CO, Box 45, Dayton, O, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 

ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 


Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 
Crops of any kind, z 
Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 


Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, 

heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay 

Tools, implements, 

gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 

tables, nursery stock. 

Hc!p wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address ou, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office 


conveniences, 


silage. 
vehicles, en- 


or straw, 
machinery, 


vege: 


insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 
dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





NOW READY dor immediate shipment, 50 regis- 
tered Chester White and 25 registered Poland-China 
pigs, 8 weeks te 8 months old, including young boars 
Also 3 litters of 


ready for service and sows bred. 
registered Scotch Collie pups. Send 2-cent stamp 
for catalog. on see our stock and make your 


own selections. EV WARD WALTER, West Ches- 
ter, Chester County, L'a. 


52 Lafayette Place, - 


[15] 439 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 

263-EGU strain, Single Comb White Leghorns, ex- 
clusively; 100 extremely fine breeding cockerels for 
salee GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


EY 








~THOROU GHBRED farm ‘raised White . Wyan yandots 
exclusively; eggs; prices reasonable. M, K, SNEL- 
HORN, Del No 3, Marlton, N J, 





PEKIN DUCKS, Black Langshans, Belgian hares, 
young stock for sale, Write for prices, G. W. 
CATON, Zanesville, O. 








WHITE WYANDOTS—Young stock reasonable, 
FOREST HILL FARM, Burnwood, N Y¥ 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 








lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. .. Wwoop- 
Ww AR D, 32 Greenwich ‘St. New York 

EGGS, poultry, game, outers, apples. potatoes, 
onions, cabbage. sold. Highest prices. T. J, 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 








poultry, hay, straw 


APPLES, potatoes, onions, 
established @ yeurs. 


and produce; daily returns; 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
New York City 


lla ACRES, $2100—Near school, good neighbors; 
cuts 35 tons of hay, grows excellent crops Of pola- 
toes, corn, grain, fruit, vegeiavies and beans; cream 
sold at door; estimated to be 40 cords of woo; 
spring watered pasture for 16 cows; 150 apple trees; 
7-room house; one barn 36x40 and another 30x40; am- 
ple outbuildings, maple shade trees, pleasant views, 
overlooking lake, UOwuer has business elsewhere aud 
will include with the tarm ¥ cows, 2 horses, harness, 
wagons, farming tools, machinery, part of the nay 
and crops, tor only $2iW, with part cash and easy 
terms, Send for details and illustrated lists of other 
farms, with reliable information of soils, crops, may 
kets, climate, etc, mailed free, E, A. STROUT, 
Farm Dept 45, 10 Nassau St, New York City, or 
‘Tremont Temple, , Boston, Mass, 

















2 HOUSES, 8 rooms each, modern improvements; 
rans ge, hot and cold water, gas, in large city, popu- 
lation 30,000; employment trade or not; shipbuilding 
plaut, work all the year; mild climate; fine trucking 
country, bringing good prices. Price each $2600. 
Particulars, apply to P. P. DAVIS, 329 44th st, 
Newport News, Va. 





BERKSHIRES—Different ages; also Chester White 

vigs, Collie pups, Barred Rock cockerels and White 
Holland sy all stock pure bred, prices low; 
must sell. W. A, LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 

“?p AY FOR LIVE STOC K with Orange > Judd "Land 
Scrip, or its equivalent, You can’t buy it, but you 
can earn it, For full information address AMERI- 
Cc AN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 


REGISTE RED HOLSTEINS—Cows, bulls and 
calves, closely related to champion females. Also 
Chester White pigs and Collie pups. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred a son of the 
hoive 








first prize aged boar at St Louis, summer 
and fall pigs cheap, B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 

“PERKSHIRES—Fall clearance sale, all ages, 


boars, spring and fall pigs; best English and 
BENNETT, Rochester, 


sows, 
American breeding. B. G. 
N Y. 


. 





PE RCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


99 POLAND-CHINAS cheap; must be sold to 
make room; also Mammoth Toulouse geese and Pekin 
ducks. R. F, DEELEY, W aterioo, N Y. 


"RE RKSHIRES—AlIl ages; service boars, bred sows, 
50 fall Digs. wM MUL LIGAN, Rocklet. N ¥. 


~ AYRSHIRE bul] calf for sale or "hh 4 for 
heifer, H. VAN BENSC HOTEN, Locke, N 


6-WEEKS- OLD PIGs réy sale, i per pair f o b. 
A. P. ROGERS, Sagaponack, N 
JESSE CAR- 


PUREBRED Shropshires, all ages. 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


DU ROC-JERSEY GIL Ts 
atoga Springs, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


100 POUNDS of ‘‘Eagle’’ barb wire will make 148 
rods of fence; it’s cheapest and best; write us for 
prices. CASH BROS, Colchester, Ct. 

















J. M. DANIELS, Sar- 





FOUND—A way of mending granite ware; best 
seller known; agents say so; 30 menders 15 cts post- 
paid. A. H. COLB, Lebanon, N Y. 





INVESTMENTS—Rule 1, safety to principal, and 
where you can get your money out if you need to. 
Rule 2, certainty of at least 5 per cent per annum 
dividends. Rule 3, likelihood of advancing values, 
Where these rules are followed, you make no losses 
but enjoy good income. What we now offer comes 
under all these rules. For 20 years, every investor 
with us has made money, and has never suffered a 
loss. Sums of $12 to $1200 may now be placed in our 
securities, For particulars, state sum you may wish 
to invest if satisfactory, and address HERBERT 
MYRICK, Editor American Agriculturist, New York, 


YOUR ADVERT'SEMENT in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change department cannot fail to pay you hand- 
somely. It need cost you no cash. You can pay for 
it in Orange Jndd Land Scrip. For particulars apply 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, 





| sults of advertising 


i {A. W. 


VIRGINIA HOMES—Learn all about Va lands, 
soil, water and the finest all the year around cli- 
mate to be found anywhere; very healthy; products, 
fruits, berries; mode of cultivation, prices, etc, 
Send 10c for 3 months’ subscription to VIRGINIA 
FARMER, Box 800, Emporia, Va, 


GUOD LAND FREE wheiever you wish to loc ite, 
You can pay for it in O J Land Scrip. You can get 
plenty of this Scrip without any cash outlay, For 
particulars, address, at once, LAND SCRIP, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, New York. 








Ww ESTE RN New York fruit and ¢ dairy farms; pro- 
ceeds will pay for farms within 3 to 6 years; stamp 
for lists; largest farm agency in this state. SHII’- 
MAN, 13 1-2 2 East Si Swan | St, Buffalo, N Y. 

~ DESIR. ABLE FARMS in desirable neighborhoods 
at desirable prices (southern Pennsylvania and 
northern Delaware). C. J. PENNOCK, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 








DELAWARE FARMS—AIl sizes and prices, pret- 
ty country, rich soil, excellent markets, all the ad- 
vantages; free catalog. C. T. W. W'LLIAMS, Mil- 
ford, Del. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes. farms, fruit. 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
+ es address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 


_ ORANGE COUNTY LAND AGENCY, HARLOW 
& WOOLFOLK, Orange, Va, Write for new cata- 
log, giving long list Virginia farms for sale 


~ FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


‘MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 











WANTED—Able-bodied men; raflway train sere 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at eee. by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, asamnnanedtiing Ind, 


WANTED. Dec Ist, ny uiiter. and teamster for 








farm work; state age, wages and experience, BOX 
282, Brewster, N Y. 
WANTET.—Salesmen. local or traveling, Address 


HAWKS NURSERY CO, Rochester, N Y. 


Made Many Sales. 


I am very much pleased with the re- 
in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist. It brings a great many in- 
quiries and also a good many sales.— 
Northrup, Cullen, N Y. 


THE 








Save the animal—save your 

W herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 

disease is fatal in time, and it spreads, 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


6 trouble—rub tton. Norisk—your money 

ack if it ever tails, Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
iliustrared book on L.nmp Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses, 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS.,, Chemists, 

291 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TL 


DON'T 

LET 

HIM 
GUFFER 

soar 

ABSCLUTELY w Soneaer’ po 
ontiposirive ff Secaniedae”” ma) 

AND 1 PAGKAGE will 

PERMANENT Ear cases, 


Bent 4 on 
recei 0 rice. 


FPP wc PANY 


INESAL AHEAVE 








With dry feet you are safe in bad weather. 
Get rubber wear that wears. The 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


m@ areall rubber, Trademark on every pair. Callon deal- 

im ers to show it. If you don’t find them, writeus. Money 
saved by cutting out jobbers’ and traveling men's ex- 
penses goes into quality. Special bargain to you if you 
are first to write us from your community. Not made 

fa by atrust. Ask for book showing how they are made. 


BANNER RUBBER COMPANY, 


270Bittner Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE FISH BRAND SLICKER 
A VALUED FRIEND 
S*A good many years ago I bought a 
FISH BRAND Slicker, and it has proven 
a valued friend for many a stormy day, but 
now it is getting old and I must have 
another. Please send me a price-list.”” 


(The name of this worthy doctor, obliged 
to be out in all sorts of weather, will 
be given on application.) 


A. J. TOWER CO. 
hk U.S.A. AONERS 
TOWER CANADIAN = 


COMPANY, Limited 
75H BRO 


Toronto, Canada 


Wet Weather Clothing, Suits, and Hats for 
all kinds of wet work or sport r 











i= 





1% HIGHER DIVIDEND 
25% MORE INCOME 








SEARCHING investigation of this 
Company's record, its present 
standing and its conservative meth- 
ods will assure you that ite funds are 
better secured thun the average 4% 
investment. We pay you 5% per 
annum—a quarter larger ineome. 
You will appreciate the ¢ na Mn ne > 
of our “certificate " system for hand- 
ee ae ling accounts by mall, : 

4 Write for particulars, 
Investments bear en ge be Go 
carnings from day | Surplus and Profits, . 
Ciadieg® S| odeztiatning Sih 

anew fat ‘alendar for 1905 w: e mai to 
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The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, a letup in heavy receipts 
of medium to common grassers would 
be welcomed by traders. <All classes 
of cattle continue in abundance, with 
the single exception of choice hard fin- 
ished beeves. Buyers are taking kind- 
ly to this grade of cattle, but are pun- 
ishing all others severely. They claim 
meat consumption of late has not 
proved all it should have been. 
Fancy native steers --$6.00@ 6.90 


Good to choice etaeunne 5.00@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium ..cceeeess 3.00@ 4.25 
Western range steers ......+- 3.00@ 4.50 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.60@ 4.90 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.60@ 3.90 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.00@ 2.75 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.10 
Feeders, good to choice.... 3.25@ 4.15 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.15 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.00@ 7.00 


Milch cows, p head ..eeee++-20.00@50.00 


Much weakness was discernible in 
butcher stock, salesmen experiencing 
great difficulty in getting rid of in- 
ferior cows. Bologna bulls mean; 
prime veals held their own. Some more 
bargains were worked off in the shape 
of a fair grade of light stock cattle 
at $2.25. About the only hope for a 
healthy reaction in the market lies in 
the liklihood of receipts growing less 
excessive. Arrivals here during Oct 
were the heaviest in over 10 years. 


Hogs again seemed disposed to weak- 
ness, packers hammering the market 
for all they were worth. Prices were 
inclined to sag under the $5 mark, 
dropping to the lowest point reached 
for five months. Killers are talking 
$4.50 swine, but many traders claim 
corn is too high to permit a prolonged 
further serious decline. Bulk of sales 
were 4.90@5.05. 

Lambs eased off under heavy offere- 
ings of natives. However, feeders held 
steady with a keen demand. The mare 
gin between fat and thin lambs is exe 
ceedingly small. Best killing stock 
brought $5@5.80, feeders 4@5, fat wethe- 
ers 4.25@4.75, ewes 4@4.35, feeding 
wethers 3.50@4.15, ewes 2.25@3.30, bucks 
2.25@3.50. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ETANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 














Whieat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot! F554 | 1903 | 1904 ) 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago.....|1.18 | .80 | .54 | 44%] .29%,| .35%9 
New York.../1.22 8514) .63 51by} .3549} .42 
Boston.wsess| = — | .7 57 | 40 | 44 
Toledo.,..¢..{1.17%] .85 -60 Al +3224] .38 
St Louis...../1.13 -86'») 251 e 232‘ yg] « 
Min’p’hs..,.|1.15 | .81%g] 65 | .42%4] .28%4) .83% 
Liverpool...|1.14 | .89 | .63 | .62-.) — - 














At Chicago, wheat has received mod- 
erate support, but the market was er- 
ratic, deferred deliveries relatively 
firmer than cash and Dee. July sold 
up last week to a level better than 99c 
p bu, but gain not fully maintained; 
May fairly active at $1.10%@1.11%4. 
Choice milling wheat continued to sell 
at a premium over standard grade for 
Dec delivery, which was quotable 
around 1.12 p bu. 

Influences shaping values, while mo- 
mentarily interesting, resulted in spas- 
modic price changes, and a sentiment 
was discernible to the effect that many 
traders believe wheat too high. This 
assumption followed the recognition of 
continued unsatisfactory conditions in 
the milling trade, and in our exports 
of wheat and flour. Foreign markets 
were somewhat indifferent to American 
wheat. Russia was temporarily throw- 
ing a lot of wheat into the markets of 
western Europe, and this unfavorably 
affected the situation. Advices from 
Argentina looking toward the crop now 
maturing in that country were varia- 
ble, but with the belief general that 
shipments in the season will be large. 
In our own winter wheat territory, 
drouth conditions were given some 
thought, and there were reports of 
hessian fly; but in the main the crop 
situation in winter wheat territory was 
not very influential in shaping values. 

The markets for coarse grains have 
been anything but interesting much of 
the time, with feeling one of general 
steadiness. In corr, No 2 mixed (old 
corn) was firmly held on the basis of 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


58@54c p bu in store, and 55@57c for 
No 2 and No 2 yellow fo b. Interest 
in new crop deliveries was moderate, 
Dec selling fairly around 48@49c p bu, 
May quotable at 45@45%c. Weather 
was generally satisfactory, the new 
crop curing rapidly. 

Oats exhibited little independence, 
averaging nearly steady in price, with 
Dec much of the time slightly under 
29c p bu, May and July 31@31%c. 

The rye traae was small, market 
fairly well supported under meager of- 
ferings and a fair demand for home 
use. Export trade nil. No 2 in store 
quotable at 7914@80c p bu, carlots in 
shipping order all the way up to 83@84c. 

Barley averaged nearly steady but 
quiet, with some dullness in malting 
grades, owing to indifferent demand. 
Feed barley was in relatively better 
favor, selling at 37@40¢c p bu; common 
to choice malting 42@52c, fancy a slight 
premium. 

Grass seeds were generally dull and 
heavy. There was some trading in 
timothy on the basis of $2.55@2.60 p 100 
lbs for prime or Nov delivery, and 2.75 
for March. Offerings of clover seed 
continued small, contract grade quot- 
able around 12c p Ib. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat com- 
mands $1.19 p bu, No 1 northern 1.25, 
No 1 Manitoba 1.06. No 2 corn 62%@ 
68c f 0 b, yellow 64%c, hominy 3@3.25 
p sk, chops 22 p ton. Mixed oats 34%@ 
354%4c p bu, clipped white 36@3914c, rye 
87c delivered, feeding barley 45c, malt- 
ing 58@63c, malt 60@68c, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
gumers, an advance is usua.:, secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, supplies coming in 
more freely and prices a shade easier. 
Marrows $2.90 p bu, pea 1.75@1.80, red 
kidney 2.90, lima 3@3.15. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, offerings of calves 
were liberal with the result that sup- 
plies accumulated and prices weak- 
ened. Prime light veals llc p lb, heavy 
7@9c. Dressed pork sold rather slug- 
gishly at 7@8c p lb. Roasting pigs 8 
to 15 lbs in weight were in request_at 


10@12¢, 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, there is no paucity of 
evap apples offered for future delivery. 
The ruling price is 444c p lb, prime to 
choice spot 4%@5tec, dried 344@4'4c, 
chops and cores 14@1%c, raspberries 





20@22c, huckleberries 12@138c, black- 
berries 644@7c, cherries 13@14c. 
Eggs. 


Combined receipts of eggs at N Y, 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia from 
March 1 to Nov 1 aggregated 6,462,000 
cases, an increase of $76,000 cases over 
038. Storage stocks were reduced con- 
siderably during Oct, but are still 
showing up much heavier than last 
year. 

At New York, finest fresh westerns 
are fetching 23@26c p doz, fcy nearby 
32@385c, refrigerators 18@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Southern organs now claim the Fla 
orange crop, which was estimated as 
high as 2,000,000 bxs, early in the season, 
will not exceed 1,500,000 bxs. The fruit 
is of fine quality and is being contracted 
on the trees at $1@1.25 p bx, or 1.65@ 
1.80 f o b. 

Reports from N J tell of a firm in- 

auiry for fine red cranberries, Nov de- 
livery. Growers tell of sales for west- 
ern shipment at $6 p bbl fo b. 
*It is claimed that about 40% of the 
04 northwestern Pa grape crop was 
sold in bulk this year, a larger per- 
centage than formerly. Some Dela- 
wares are reported to have realized $400 
p a; Concords 175@200. 

Shipments from the great grape dis- 
tricts of western N Y are drawing to 
a close for the season. Frost-nipped 
grapes are going to wine makers at 
$12@15 p ton, the most moderate prices 
realized for some time. 

Locally our cranberry crop is very 
short. A few have been moved at $1.50 


p cra in the rough.—[William Q., idfon. 
mouth Co, N J. 

A fruit raiser in Ocean Ca, N J, re. 
cently sent a consignment of Kieffep 
pears to the N Y market. After de. 
ducting freight and comrnission, the 
merchant to whom they weve consigneq 
remitted the owner a singie postage 
stamp. A case like this is an argy. 
ment for co-operative shipping. 

No cranberries shipped yet; growers 
waiting for early reds from Cape Cod 
to get out of the ‘way. We have been 
offered $1.75@2 p cra.—[J. E. P. A, 
Atlantic Co, N J. 

From % to 2-3 of cranberry crop hag 
been shipped. About 15% damaged by 
frost. Late berries bring $6 p bbl f o b, 
Damaged fruit nets 2@4 25, skipped on 
commission.—[A. P. V. & Son, Ply. 
mouth Co, Mass. 

At New York, cranberries in fair re. 


quest, commanding $5.25707.50 p bbl, 
inferior 3@4.50, Clinton grapes 60@70 p 
ton, red 25@50, white 25@35, Concord 


25@30, peaches 40@60c p bskt, quinceg 
3@4 p bbl, pears 2@5. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, fine bright hay is sell. 
ing better and slightly above quota- 
tions. No 1 timothy commands 72%4@ 
75c p 100 lbs, clover mixed 70c, salt 40@ 
45c, long rye straw 90c@1.05, oat and 
wheat 50@75c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, considerable activity 
features the market. City bran is 
quoted at $20 p ton in bulk, bags 21.54 
western spring 19@20, red dog 2.80 ¥ 
bbl, cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil mea 


Nuts. 

Dealers report the ’04 pecan crop of 
the U S and Mex promises about 50% 
of ‘03, and will be largely marketed by 
the end of this month. La shows a 
good crop of small nuts. Mo black 
wainuts are abundant, hickory nuts a 
light crop. 

At New York, chestnut offerings lib- 
eral; quotations $2.50@8 p bu, butter- 
nuts 25@50c, hickory 2@2.50, peanuts 5% 
@7'ec p lb, pecans 7@9c. 

Onions. 

At New York, the market is exhibit- 
ing very few changes. Eastern white 
stock brings $2@6 p bbl, pickle 3@7, yel- 
lows 1.75@2.75, reds 1.50@2. 

Potatoes. 

Some magnitude of the potato indus- 

try of Aroostook Co, Me, may be 


‘ gleaned by the following: In the past 


10 years the B & A R R has hauled 
28,170,000 bus of potatoes to market 
from that section. This represents &@ 
string of cars over 300 miles long. Prices 
in that time ranged from 20c to $2.3 
p bbl. At a conservative estimate the 
10-year output represents returns to 
farmers of more than $11,000,000. 

Farmers on Long Island are now ac- 
cepting 60c p bu for potatoes; prices 
ranging , slightly lower. Competition 
from the west is mainly responsible for 
the weakness. Reports from shipping 
points of the Empire state say that 
farmers are generally asking 40c for 
sound stock. 

Shippers in the great potato produc- 
ing sections of Wis and Mich are of- 
fering 23@25c p bu f o b, for merchant- 
able stock. 

At New York, the market rules @ 
trifle easy, the demand being less ag- 
gressive, Long Islands bring $2@2.25 p 
180 lbs, state and western 1.50@1.65 Dp 
bbl, Jersey 1.50@1.65 p 180 Ibs. 

At Chicago, supplies coming in abun- 
dance from the north, and sellers find 
it difficult to prevent accumulations. 
Sound stock sells at 33@3ic p bu. 

Poultry. 

Turkey supply about the same as last 
year. Shippers not contracting freely 
for fall delivery; prices about 9c p Ib 
1 w.—[Cornelil Bros, Shelby Co, Ky. 

The turkey situation in western Ct 
is reported very unfavorable. The in- 
dustry has been slowly dwindling until 
it will now be necessary to get turkeys 
from New York state to supply the 
Thanksgiving demand. 

At New York, market overburdened 
with live birds and prices are droop- 
ing. Springs and fowls 10@10%c Pp lb 
1 w, roosters 6%c, turkeys 12@15c, ducks 
65@80c p pr, geese $1.25@1.50 Pp doz. 
Dressed turkeys 15@20c p lb, fowls 10@ 
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12c, spring duc ks 18@19c, geese 15@lic, 
chickens 13@20q squabs 1.75@2. 75 p doz. 


Vecetables. 
The weather is now more favorable 
ante ping cabbage to southern points. 
irkets the vegetable is, bringing 
1.50 p ton in carload lots. 

+ New York, hothouse tomatoes 20@ 
ib, madishes $1@1.50 p doz, mush- 
lc p lb, lettuce 30@60c p doz, 

‘ s0e@1. Sweet potatoes 1.50@2.25 

1 beets 75c@1, citron 50@7T5ic, cauli- 

Hower 1@2.50, celery 20@35c p doz, 

chi y 2 p bbl, egg plants 1@3, horse- 
i ; p 100 Ibs, kale 25@35c p bbl, 
1@2.50 p bag, okra 1@2 p 

impkins 40@60c p bbl, par- 

.¢ 1@1.25, peppers 50c@1.25, parsley 

p 100 bchs, spinach 50c@1 p bbl, 

-h 25c@1, shallots 3@4 p 100 bchs, 

fas ns 59@85c p bbl, brussels sprouts 


yne Co (N Y¥) sugar beet fac- 

started operations on the new 

Some estimates place the sugar 
t as high as 10,000,000 lbs. 

The extreme drouth during Aug ru- 
ined our cabbage crop. Even the Win- 
nigstadt failed to head.—[J. B. J., Mon- 
n h Co, N J. 

The cabbage trade is firmer and 
prices ghow a material advance over 
tl pening of the season. Domestic 

mands $4.50@5 p ton, Danish 
seed 7.—[Correspondent, Cortland Co, 


Wool. 

firmness. At the Atlantic 
s i manufacturers are giving 57 

» Ib for clean territories, dealers 
th elves bidding up to 6lc. A con- 
t for 500,000 lbs of '05 Ida wool is 
reported at 19¢c p lb. Some Mont flock- 
holding at 25c, a_ price 
is prohibitive. 


( nued 


yuyers Say 
Argentina say the new 
il man- 
General prices are 7@i%ec p Ib 
than last year. Buenos Aires 
ad port 3-8 to 4 blood wools 
s r at 22@23c p lb, which, with the 
1 equivalent to 34c p Ib for 
g1 wools laid down in Boston. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


from 


= IS ope ing ina sensation 


oe) 





Lutest advices from the Empire state 
to the effect that the apple situ- 

ion is veering around in favor of 
sellers, Buyers who are returning 
from the heaviest producing counties 
report western operators to be operat- 
ing with some show of avidity and the 
market has advanced to $1.25 or more 
p bbl for the finest winter apples. In 


Wayne and Orleans counties as high 
as $1.50@1.75 p bbl is being given in 
instances. Eastern buyers and ex- 
porters say western operators are 


mainly responsible for the hardening 
in prices. The recent freeze, combined 
With the deadlock in purchasing leav- 
ing apples on the trees so long, resulted 
in the quantity of standard fruit be- 
ing reduced to some extent. This has 
had a bouyant effect on buyers. 
Dealers estimate that for the season 
to date, N Y has received 276,000 more 
bbls of apples than during the same 
period last year. In view of the smaller 
f gn shipments, this would indicate 
a very liberal increase in consumption 
at the metropolis. Boston receipts 
from Sept 1 to Oct 27 were 265,500 bbls, 
a decrease of only 6% from ’03. 
Advices from Va markets say the 
shortage in the Old Dominion crop is 
resulting in a good demand for north- 


ern apples, Red varieties command 
$1.75@2.50 p bbl. 

He Ip is searce and high in northern 
New York apple districts. Monroe Co 


orchardists offering as high as $2 p 
day, including board and in some in- 
Stances 5c p bu was given for picking. 
This is another phase of the situation, 
making ‘dollar apples” seem distress- 
ingly low. 

A Liverpool house writes: ‘Boston 

ind Me have been shipping apples free- 
ly to the U K. Some fruit not first- 
class, but generally the quality is sat- 
isfactory. Considering the fact that 
domestic fruit is still offered in large 
quantities, the market on foreign apples 
is in good shape. Baldwins quoted at 
$1.70@2.90 p bbl, Kings 2.15@3.75, Green- 
ings 1.60@2.50. 

Exports of 
Canada from 


apples from the U S and 
Sept 1 to Nov 1 were 


675,000 bbls. This shows a decrease of 
about 50% compared with ’03. 

Canners in Cattaraugus Co, N Y, are 
paying local farmers 40c p 100 lbs for 
apples, 

Advices from Ontario Co, N Y, tell 
of some good sales. A grower received 
$1.50 p bbl for standard varieties and 
$1.80 for fcy Kings. These are the 
highest prices of the season in that 
section. 

Baldwins and Greenings are now sell- 
ing freely at $1.15@1.25 p bbl, f o b, 
most of the purchases going south and 
west. Strictly prime winter apples 
bring as high as 1.50 and 1.65.—[{Cor- 
respondent, Monroe Co, N Y. 

At New York, Wealthy $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Jonathan 1.50@2.50, Spy 1.25@2.60, 
King 1.50@2.50, Spitz do, Greenings 1.25 
@1.75, Baldwins do, Snow 1.25@2.26, 
small crabapples 3@6. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Bostots Chicage 

1904 ..24 @24%c 231%4¢ 23%ce 
1903 ..22 @23 c 22%@23 c 21 @21%e 
1902 ..2444@25 c 24 @24%c 24 @24%c 
In view of the recent sharp spurt in 
cmy prices it is interesting to note 
that the four largest markets of the 
U S reduced butter holdings consid- 
erably during the past month. Stor- 


age stock at N Y, Boston and Phila- 
de!lphia on Nov 1 were 115,000 pkgs 
short of last year. 

Australian butter is arriving freely 
at English markets; early New Zea- 
land shipments are now due. The sup- 
ply of Siberian and Russian butter is 
proving very light and as German mar- 
kets are calling on Denmark for sup- 
plies, indications point to a better in- 
quiry for Canadian and U § stock in 
England. 

At New York, a wide range in prices 
of poorest and best cmy (9c p Ib). 
High scoring cmy commands 24@24%c 
p lb, and is firmer. Western factory 
14%@16c, packing 13@14%c, renovated 
15@17%ec, state dairy 19@22%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 25c p Ib, 
dairy 15c.—At Cleveland, cmy 24@24%c, 
dairy 18@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese trade presents no new 
features, the market westward holding 
fully steady. In the east much com- 
plaint was made at the quality of late 
made cheese. Holders manifested more 
confidence, however, in fine grades of 
stock, and firmness at interior points 
advanced market quotations slightly. 

At New York, some light is break- 
ing, especially on fine makes. Cheap 
skims are in fair request. Best Sept 
f c 10%@10tec p lb, skims 54%@8\%e 

At Boston, a better undertone per- 
vades the market. Best twins 10@10%c 
p lb, seconds 7@8c. 

At Chicago, trade shows a lack of 
spirit, with plenty of stock coming in. 
Twins 104%@10%c p Ib, daisies 10%@ 
10%c, off good 5@7c. 


Win Prizes for Butter. 








The prizes in the world’s fair butter 
test were awarded during the recent 
meeting of the national creamery bute 
termakers’ association at St Louis. 
The following awards were mage: 

State grand prize for highest average 
of entries scoring 95 and over, Mine 
nesota. 

Grand prize for highest average score 
over 96—J. C. Joslin of Winsted, Minn; 
average score, 96%. 

Gold medals for averages over 96— 
L. C. Edwards of Lamont, Ia, 96.62; W. 
B. Johnson of Arlington, Ia; M, Son- 
dergard of Hutchinsom Minn, and 8s. 
W. Laird of Walker, Ia. 

The principal awards of the national 
creamery buttermakers’ association 
were as follows: 

Highest average score for entries 
from one state, first prize, New York, 
average score, 96.47. 

Championship cup for highest aver- 
age for six months, H. C. Hanson of 
Smith Mills, Minn, score 95-87. 

Gold medal for best packing of 
creamery butter in the convention, L. 
S. Taylor of Glenville, Minn, 98%; sec- 
ond, silver medal, F, L. Odell of Green- 
field, Ia, 
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ARRY is a hustler. 


than he is tall. 


to help boys to sell THE POST. 


OU can start in this business, 
capital. 


$30 





This ge 


HIS is the ‘Champion Boy”’ of the State of Wash- 
ington. His name is Harry Ireland. The smile on his 
face is due to the fact that he had in his pocket a check 
for $a5 from THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
opus $25 is in addition to the regular commission he 
receives week after week for selling THE POST. 
The long strip of paper he 
holds in his hand is covered with closely written 
signatures of people who have instructed him to 
deliver THE POST for four consecutive weeks. 
HE PERSUADED several prominent business men 
to sign at the top of the sheet and their names 
influenced others to sign until the list became longer 


puis is one of the many ways we have suggested 
It makes the 
work so easy that thousands of boys have taken it up. 
Some are making $10 to $15 a week after school hours. 
at once, without 
Send us your name and we will forward 
10 free copies, which you can sell at five cents each. 
This will supply capital for the next week’s order. 


IN CASH TO BOYS 
Who Do Good Work 
EACH MONTH 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 219 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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from long experience in treating such characteris- 
tic ailments of the horse as Spaevins, Sous. Maghonse, 
Splints, — ss y= mete oud of ce 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


Bleecker, N. Y., Jan, 24, 1904, 

De, B. J. Kenda Co. 
en: Enclosed please find a 2c stamp for 
which kindly send t me your “Treatise on the Horse 
and his Diseases.” think that your om 





Spavin Cure is a great remedy for von, 


would not be without it. I cured a Spavin of three 
months stan ona oat with one bottle of your 
Spevin Cure. WILLIAM RHINEHART, 
Price $1; six for $6. Asaliniment for family use 
it has no Neal, Ask your dru 
i] alsoa Horse 


” 









Steer, Bull or ios 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and our shipping 
gs and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy 
faw furs and ginseng. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 








())> FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Price $2.00. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a ¢ ry 

Send for free catalogues of Old I omestead, 
Waterkingand Hard Knocks Shoes,—ali the 
best foi the purpose intended. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston. 





NAV WN) 
LINIMENT 


y AN ENTIRE 
MEDICINE 
‘CHEST 











TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, DL 
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Labor and Happiness. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON, 


442 


The best reward for work well planned 


and done 
Must ever be that sense of sweet con- 
tent 
Which cheers and gladdens, at the set 
of sun, 


For time not idly spent. 


In earnest work life’s truest blessing 
lies, 
For happiness is valued at its cost; 
And those who labor most to win the 
prize, 
Are those who prize it most. 


Little Dilldee. 


By Pearl Howard Campbell. 





The cabin perched among the rocks 
and dwarf cedars on the hillside was so 
small that it hardly seemed possible 
for it to shelter all of the Owens, little 
end big. Yet it did, although there 
were six of them beside the father and 
mother. How they ever managed to 
stow themselves away in the two small 
rooms was a mystery to the neighbors. 

The family appeared in the village 
one day, with a dilapidated covered 
wagon drawn by a lean, raw-boned 
horse. A slatternly woman with a child 
at her side peered out at the back, 
watching between dips of snuff the 
struggles of a boy who was leading a 
cow. The loungers in front of the hotel 
hailed the driver with a friendly, ‘‘How- 


dy, stranger, where did you-all come 


from?” 

“From back yonder, 
drawled Pap, taking his pipe from be- 
tween his lips. Then he volunteered, 
“We are aiming to get to Floridy be- 
fore cold weather,’’ and drove on across 
the square and out on the Duncanville 
pike. 

As the little caravan halted opposite 
the cabin on the hillside, old Bill drop- 
ped down in the shafts and refused to 
go any farther. Pap philosophically 
surveyed the country and “reckoned he 
might as well settle in Tennessee as 
Floridy. To-om could git ‘work on the 
farms and Mam could take in wash- 
ing.” 


And so they stayed. The hillside sup- | 


ported a few straggling hills of corn, 
fuel was to be had for the asking, and 
when, in a sudden fit of energy, Pap 
planted some cabbages and sweet pota- 
toes in a sunny spot, he felt quite rich 
and went back to his favorite occupa- 
tion of sitting on the worm fence in 
front of the cabin and watching the 
passersby. From an open door Mam 
in her split-bottomed rocker did the 
same, 

The stream at the foot of the hill 
supplied them with water for cooking, 
and here in the shade of a sycamore, 
Mam would sometimes build a fire un- 
der the kettle and wash the scanty 
clothing of the family. Sally and Eme- 
line would help her with the* rubbing, 
while Little Dilldee and the twins 
brought wood. Seventeen-years-old 
Tom was the eldest of the six children 
and on his not overly strong shoulders 
had rested the burden of the family 
support, ever since he was old enough 
to hoe corn. 

As soon as they were settled in the 
cabin, he went in search of work, and 
after one or two ineffectual efforts, 
found it at Mr Bud Carter’s at The 
Beeches. In the ante-bellum days The 
Beeches had been a splendid plantation, 
counting its slaves by the hundreds. 
The mistress of the house had worn 
satin and diamonds and gone forth in 
a carriage and pair. All that was left 
of this magnificence was a narrow strip 
of land and the big white house, with 
its verandas fronting the north. Now 
the place afforded only a bare living for 
the two old peonle, Mr Bud and Miss 
Nancy, whose home it was. 

Mr Bud was a true descendant of the 
old-fashioned southern gentleman. Gen- 
erous and free-handed, with a heart as 
unsullied as a child’s, he was no match 
for the mercenary age in which he 
lived. Every negro in the valley knew 
him and came to him for advice, and 
no beggars ever went hungry from his 
door. Miss Nancy would sometimes re- 
monstrate with him for his generosity, 
saying, “Bud, I don’t see the use of 
your feeding all the no-’count niggers 
and poor white trash that come down 





in Indiany,” 


EVENINGS 


the pike. waste of good 
food.” 

He had one answer for all such re- 
torts. ‘‘Nannie,’” he would say gently, 
“don’t you know what ouah motah 
used to say about ouah duty to these 
poor ‘wanderers? Do you think that 
while I remember her teachings I can 
evah turn one away empty handed?” 

So when Tom appeared at the house 
one morning, begging for work, Bud 
pondered and seemed about to refuse; 
then, as he read the disappointment on 
the hoy’s face, he said, ‘“‘Why, yes, 
sonny, I reckon I can find something 
for you to co. Suppose you go down in 
the cohn field and help with the hoe- 
ing.” 

So Tom became a fixture at The 
Beeches. A few of the comforts from 
the farmhouse found their way to the 
bare home on the hillside and, most 
wonderful of all, little Dilldee had her 
first pair of shoes. Think of it! Yet 
she was five years old. None of the 
other children had ever occupied so 
large a share of Tom’s heart as did this 
little sister with the shining curls and 
big blue eyes. It was Tom who gave 
her the odd little nickname that some- 
how seemed to fit her better than her 
real name of Mary Eunice. 


It’s just a 


“Killde-e, killdee,’” called the birds 
in the meadow. 
“Dilldee, dilldee,” echoed the baby. 


And so Tom began to call her his 





AT HOME 


cedar logs blaze on the hearth; but 
best of all she liked to hear of the 
splendors he saw on his brief visits to 
the house at The Beeches. There was 
the carpet that was soft as grass be- 
neath his feet and covered with roses; 
the tall pier glass and the fan of pea- 
cock’s feathers Miss Nancy carried, and 
all the other ‘wonders. 

At the close of a long summer’s day, 
Tom went homeward with a heart full 
of forebodings. Twice a rabbit crossed 
his path; once he stubbed his left toe 
and only that morning, Mam had in- 
sisted on sowing sage seed. To the 
poor white, superstitious as the negroes 
around him, these were portents of 
great evil. As if in answer to his fears, 
no little Dilldee came dancing over 
the stones to meet him; no childish 
laughter floated out on the evening 
breeze, Instead he was met by a 
tumult of discordant sounds that made 
him sick at heart. 

“To-om,” his mother called queru- 
lously, “take this youngun. She air 
pesterin’ me to death.” 

Inside the cabin the twins were shuf- 
fling over the possession of the dog. 
Mrs Owen was administering corporal 
punishment to Sally, because she had 
upset her snuff box and Emeline wailed 
in sympathy ‘with her sister. High 
above all the noise rose a child’s plain- 
tive voice, begging piteously for a 
drink of water. Into this babel Tom 





DIFFICULT 


These winsome little maids are Lu< 
is now in Colorado, but who were born in New Mexico. 


old and few can tell them apart. 


little Dilldee. Then by and by no one 
ever thought of calling her anything 
else. Occasionally, in spite of all Tom 
cculd do to prevent, his mother would 
srnend his ‘wages for some tawdry bit 
of finery instead of food, but it was 
never the baby who went supperless to 
bed. Even Pap, with his constitutional 
dislike for work, would sometimes tote 
a few eggs to market and exchange 
them for a gay calico dress for the 
little maid. 

Tom worshipped her. In his cease- 
less efforts to lift the family above the 
poverty and ignorance of the poor 
whites, it was always of her that he 
thought first. Not one of the others 
could read or write, but Tom was de- 
termined that Dilldee should somehow 
“set larning enough to keep school” as 
he expressed it. 

At night, when he came home from 
his work, she would come skipping 
down the path to meet him, her sun- 
bonnet hanging at the back of her 
neck and her arms outstretched in wel- 
come, 

“What you reckon I’ve got in my 
bucket?” he would call, 

“O-h,” as she danced _ excitedly 
around the tin pail, “kin I have a 
smell? T-o-m Owen, is it peaches?” 

And Tom would sing out, 

“Open your mouth and shut your eyes 

An’ I'll give you something to make 

you wise.” 
as he popped a ripe plum into the little 
red mouth. 

There were wonderful tales he told 
her as she sat in his lap watching the 


TO TELL APART 


ille and Helene Griffin, whose home 
They are eight years 
They are very fond of each other and keep 
pace physically and mentally. Their splendid health and natural vigor their 
mother credits to the outdoor life they have lived. 


strode like some avenginy~ angel. He 
separated the twins with a cuff and 
drove out the dog. Then he turned his 
attention to the suffering little figure 
that lay tossing to and fro on the 
wretched straw pallet. 

He raised her in his strong young 
arms and carrying her to the window, 
stroked her tangled curls. 

“Thare, thare, Sissy, don’t cry,” he 
said. “Tom will hold you. Bud will 
get you a drink of water.” 

“Why don’t you send for some med- 
icine?” he demanded of his mother. 
“Don’t you see Dilldee’s plumb sick?” 

“Ain’t any money to buy it with,” 
she answered, 

“What'd you do with that I gave you 

She dropped her head in sullen si- 
lenee. In her secret heart she was 
afraid of this tall son of hers. 
Saturday night?” 

“Hit went for meal and bacon,” she 
said, at length. 

“En snuff,’ Tom muttered contempt- 
uously. 

For an hour he held little Dilldee, 
bathing her hot forehead and straight- 
ening out the single garment which 
the feverish child forever tossed aside. 
At last he laid her down with a sigh. 

“T got to do it,” he said. “I got to 
go and beg Mr Bud for some medicine 
for Siss.”’ 

With lagging footsteps he followed 
the path to the dusty pike. He was 
tired from his day’s work and he had 
eaten nothing since morning except his 
soggy biscuit and muddy coffee at 
noon; but the thought of the suffering 





Mr Bud 


little sister spurred him on. 
was not at home and Miss Nancy gave 
him the medicine somewhat grudgingly, 

“I don't suppose the child has had 
anything that's fit to eat to-day,” she 


complained. ‘You might take her this 
bowl of broth and here is some ham 
for you.” 

“It's mighty good of you to give me 
these things, Miss Nancy,” he said 
gratefully. “I don’t know what we-all 
would do without you and Mr Bud.” 

“Well, I don’t either,” she returned, 
“but if you want that medicine to do 
any good you better hurry.” 

“And Tom,” she called, as he reached 
the gate, “if she’s real sick, you need 
not come back to the farm. Bud’s gone 
to Mt Carmel for a week and Cousin 
Selena’s boys are going to stay with 
me. So there won’t be anything for 
you to do.” 

The medicine did not help the little 
girl, and in spite of Tom’s nursing she 
seemed to grow worse instead of bet- 
ter. 

“She needs a tonic and good nourish- 
ing food,” said the doctor whom he 
consulted, 

Tom clenched his hands in despair. 
How could he leave her to look for 
work when she cried so piteously for 
him? Not even his mother could care 
for her as he could. Pap had a misery 
in his back and the fact that the flour 
borrel was nearly empty did not dis- 
turb him at all. It never did. Tom, on 
the contrary, was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do. If only Mr Bud were 
home. He knew by past experience 
that it was no use to appeal to Miss 
Nancy for help. 

Then one night he did something 
that he never thought he could. He 
stole out of the cabin when the others 
were asleep and made a secret trip to 
The Beeches. When he came back he 
brought a ham and two plump chick- 
ens. 

“Mr Bud, oh Mr Bud” he said to 
himself, ‘‘won’t you please fergive me? 
It air for Sissy. I can’t see her starve 
afore my eyes.” 

The third night he made a raid in 
another direction. Then he went back 
to The Beeches for flour and bacon. 
Dilldee had faded away until she was a 
mere shadow of her former self, but at 
last Tom’s quick eyes saw a change 
in the beloved little face. Slowly, oh 
so slowly, she came back to the life 
she seemed about to leave. That it was 
all due to the food she had, he never for 
@ moment doubted, and this, in his 
eyes, justified his thefts, 

“T'll go just this once more,” he 
thought, as he slipped out of the cabin 
one night, ‘‘then I never will agin, no 
never.” 

He secured his booty and was about 
to return, when the sound of his own 
name spoken softly made him pause. 

“Tom!” And there in the moonlight 
stood Mr Bud. The look on his kind 
face was more than the boy could 
bear and he fell on his knees before 
him. “I never believed this of you, my 
boy,” he said sadly. ‘‘Miss Nancy says 
she has watched you from the first and 
Capt Barry swears he has seen you 
robbing his smokehouse, but I would 
not believe it was you until I saw for 
myself, I-——” 

“Oh, Mr Bud,” Tom sobbed. “I'Jl 
pay you for it. I will indeed. Dilldee’s 
getting better now and I’ll work night 
and day.” 

“I’m sorry,” Mr Bud said gently. 
“This would never have happened if I 
hud been at home, but—” he paused 
and held out a paper. 

“What is it?” Tom asked, “I can’t 
read.” 

“An order for your arrest. Not on 
my account, Tom, nor Miss Nancy’s. 
The captain made the complaint and 
I had to serve the papers. I will do 
what I can to help you clear yourself, 
but I am afraid you will have to suf- 
fer for it.” 

Even as he spoke the face of the boy 
seemed to undergo a transformation. 
The lines of weakness planted there by 
so many generations of depraved an- 
cestors disappeared and in their place 
came a new look of courage and de- 
termination. He squared his shoul- 
ders resolutely to meet his punishment. 

“It air for little Dilldee,” he said soft- 
ly. “I saved her life an’ I’m glad I 
done it.” 





The world’s forest area is estimated 
at 2,500,000,000 acres, 











AN OBJECT LESSON 





In a Restaurant. 

A physician puts the query: Have 
y ver noticed in any large restuu- 
rant at lunch or dinner time the large 
I of hearty, vigorous old men 
men whose ages run from 
to eighty years; many of them 
bald d all perhaps gray, but none 
of t feeble or senile? 

Perl the spectacle is so common 

caped your observation or 
suut nevertheless it is an 
n which means something. 
ill notice what these hearty 


t 
} 
» tables: 


If you 


old fellows are eating, you will ob- 
serve that they are not munching bran 
crackers nor gingerly picking their way 


menu card of new fangled 
on the contrary they seem 
to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a 
properly turned loin of mutton, and 
even the deadly broiled lobster is not 
together ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigor- 
ous old age depends upon good diges- 
tion and plenty of wholesome food and 
not upon dieting and an endeavor to 
live upon bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food 
crinks who seem to believe that meat, 
coffee and many other good things are 
rank poisons, but these cadaverous 
sickly looking individuals are a walk- 
i? ondemnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if 
the stomach secretes the natural diges- 
tive juices in sufficient quantity, any 
food will be promptly di- 
gested; if the stomach does not do 
so, and certain foods cause distress, 
one or two of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets after each meal will remove all 
difficulty, because they supply just 

hat every weak stomach lacks, pepsin, 
hydro-chloric acid, diastase and nux. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels and in fact are not 
strictly a medicine, as they act almost 
entirely. upon the food eaten, digesting 
it thoroughly and thus giving the stom- 


through a 
health foods; 


al 


wholesome 


much needed rest and an appetite 
he next meal. 
Of people who travel, nine out of 


Dyspepsia Tablets, 
g them to be perfectly safe to 
1 y time and also having found 
out by experience that they are a safe- 
st indigestion in any form, 
they have to, at all 
d all kinds of food, the travel- 
ublic for years have pinned their 
to Stuart’s Tablets. 
druggists sell them at 50 cents 
lil-sized packages and any drug- 
? Maine to California, if his 
re asked, will say that 
Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
ssful remedy for any 


Stuart's 


rd again 
i eating as 


i succe 


h trouble. 








» Absolute Range Perfection 


, Se Sold for Cash or on 
Moathly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 








yond. 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
——— months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 BS cent better than others. My euperior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and killed 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH 8teel Range at aclean saving of $10 to $20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without: 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 






















SAVE ¥Y2 rour FUEL 
BY UsiIne THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

35 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





THE CHRISTMAS CORNER 


Pen, Pencil and Brush Holder 


F. C. ASTON, 





Often when one receives a picture 
or an advertisement inclosed in a card- 
board tube the latter is destroyed. From 
such a tube a very pretty and useful 
pen and pencil holder can be made. I 
have one which has attracted the at- 
tention of all my friends. It was very 
simply made. 

With a sharp knife I cut the tube in 
three sections, one 4 inches long, one 
5, and the other 6. Now with brush 
and paste cover each piece smoothly 
with gray paper, turning it in at both 
ends. Cut small cardboard circles to 
fit in one end of each for a bottom, or 
better still insert three large corks and 
secure in place with pins. Group the 
three tubes together with seams in the 
center, so as not to show, and glue 





PEN AND PENCIL HOLDER. 
where they come in 


firmly in place, 
contact. 

While these are drying look through 
your old magazines for three small 
pictures to cut out. I think landscapes 
the best. When the tubes are dry 
enough to handle paste one on the cen- 
ter of each, and your holder is finished. 
If one has a taste for great writers, 
they might choose as the three pictures 
Charles Dickens, his home, and an il- 
lustration from one of his works. Again, 
if one has a friend who is artistic in 
taste, a very appropriate selection 
would be Rosa Bonheur and two illus- 
trations of her paintings. If one is 
handy with the brush a spray of flow- 
ers or leaves is most pleasing. 


For Those Who Read—Last year I 


had an inspiration and was so suce- 
cessful that I felt quite elated over the 
result. For my brothers I concocted 
some very simple but useful maga- 
zine covers and put in each cover a 
magazine they had not read. The cov- 
ers were made as follows: Cut two 
pieces of heavy cardboard, the size 
of the magazine. Cover one side with 
ordinary brown linen, first embroid- 
ering either the word “Magazine,” or 
the name of the magazine. This is 
for the top cover. The under one can 
be embroidered with the initials or 
monogram of the person for whom it 
is intended. Line the covers with heavy 
white paper and put a strip of white 
elastic from top to bottom on inner 
side of each cover. These act as book 
marks. Tie covers together with inch 
wide ribbon at back, leaving sufficient 
room to hold the magazine. If one is 
clever at drawing, a spray of holly 
embroidered, will make a pretty addi- 
tional decoration to the covers.—[A. H. 
forey. 





Easily Made—A buffer for polishing 


the finger nails is made of a scrap 
of chamois skin, five by six inches. 
Pink the ends, sew up the sides and 
stuff the little bag thus formed ‘with 
cotton. Tie a bow of ribbon about each 
end and leave enough to hang up by.— 
{Mrs Watkins, 
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pend the First Dollar 


hand 


I will pay for your first bottle of 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 

There are no conditions. Nothing 
to deposit. 
The dollar bottle is free. 

Your druggist, on my order, will 
you a full dollar’s worth and 
send me the bill. 


Nothing to promise. 


I shall spend $100,000—half a million, perhaps,—this season that you may 
learn how Dr. Shoop’s Restorative strengthens the INSIDE nerves—the 


nerves that control the vital organs. 


That you may know for yourself, after 


a fair, free test in your home, that this is something uncommon—something 


UNUSUAL in medicine. 


Not a narcotic or a deadening drug—but a strength- 


building, life-inspiring, tonic that gives lasting power to the very nerves that 


control the vital processes of life. 


r. Shoop’s Restorative 


If the worries of business have left their scars on your good health; if care- 
less habits have made you a wreck; if your nerve, your courage is waning; 
if you lack vim, vigor, vitality; if you are beginning to wear out; if your 
heart, your liver, your stomach, your kidneys, misbehave—this private pre- 
scription of a physician of thirty years standing will strengthen the ailing nerves 
—strengthen them harmlessly, quickly, surely, till your trouble disappears. 


Inside Nerves! 


Only one ont of every 9% has perfect health. Of 
the 97 sick ones, some are bed-ridden, some are half 
sick, and some are only dull and listless. But 
most of the sickness comes from a common cause. 
The nerves are weak, Not the nerves you ordi- 
narily think about—not the nerves that govern your 
movements and your thoughts. But the nerves 
that, unguided and unknown, night and day, keep 
your heart in motion—control your digestive appa- 
ratus—regulate your liver—operate your kidneys, 
These are the nerves that wear out and break down. 


It does no good to treat the ailing organ—the ir- 
regular heart—the disordered liver—the rebellious 
stomach—the deranged kidneys. They are not to 
blame. But go back to the nerves that control 
them. There you will find the seat of the trouble, 


There is nothing new about this—nothing any 
physician would dispute But it remained for Dr. 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—to put it to prac- 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is the result of 
@ quarter century of endeavor along this very line. 
It does not dose the organ or deaden the pain— 
but it does go at once to the nerve—the inside nerve 
—the power nerve—and builds it up, and strength- 
ens it, and makes it well. 


Don’t you see that THIS is NEW in medicine? 
That this is NOT the mere patchwork of a stimu- 
lant—the mere soothing of a narcotic? Don't vou 
see that it goes right to the root of the trouble 
and eradicates the cause? 


But I do not ask you to take a single statement 
of mine—I do not ask you to believe a word I say 
until you have tried my medicine in your own 
home at my expense absolutely. Could I offer you 
a full dollar’s worth free if there were any misrep- 
resentation? Could I let you go to your druggist 
—whom you know—and pick out any bottle he has 
on his shelves if my medicine were not UNIFORM- 
LY helpful? Would I do this if I were not 
straightforward in my every claim? Could I AF- 
FORD to do it if I were not reasonably SURB that 
my medicine will help you? 


Simply Write Me. 


But you must write ME for the free dollar bottle 
order, All druggists do not grant the test. I will 
then direct you to one that does, He will pass it 
down to you from his stock as freely as though 
your dollar laid before him. Write for the order to- 
day. The offer may not remain open. I will send 
you the book you ask for beside, It is free. It 
will help you to understand your case. What more 
can I do to convince you of my interest—of my 
sincerity 
Book 1 on Dyspepsia 


Simply state which Rook 2 on the Heart 
book you want and ad- Book 3 on the Kidneys 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box — : = eee 


6542, Racine, Wis. Book 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with one 
or two bottles, 
For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 








ATENTS= 


Send for *‘ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patents. 
ad, Wesbs DL 


. & Spear, 








Absolutely cured, Neverto return, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
ee , Augusta,Me, 


Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 690, A 














CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smone, 


grime. 
some, but not pretty. 


SAPOLIO. The daintiest soap made. 


Country soil is just clean dirt; whole- 


Both yield to HAND 
Indis- 


pensable to everyone who desires the real 
beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





WOULD YOU WIN PLACE ? 
Be clean both in and out. We can not 
undertake the former tasK—that lies with 
yourself —but the latter we can aid with 


HAND SAPOLIO. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 
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WHERE CHILDREN 





LINDNESS often comes suddenly and 
when least expected. 
Not one person out of a hundred has 
erfect eyes. 

You may have some seemingly insignificant 
eye trouble which will result in blindness 
unless treated now. 

If you are wise you will immediately exam- 
ine your eyes or seek advice of a compe- 
cent oculist. 

If you are one of the many who through 
neglect are delaying treatment reme mber 
that your vision may be blotted out like 
ne of others who have done like- 


Iti is ‘probably no exaggeration;to say that all 
eye diseases are dangerous. 

The = is so delicate that its functions are 
easily impaired, 

HAVE restored sight to thousands of 

I people in all parts of the world. 

I have cured them when they were en- 
tirely hopeless because they hi ad been 
given up by others as ‘incurable.’ 

Men, women and children from every walk 
in life, from every country on the globe, 
have sourrht my aid asa last resort. 

Ihave cured them in their own homes, using 
mild medicines that could not possibly in- 
jure, and hg a child might safely apply. 

INETY-FIVE per cent of my thou- 

N sands of cured patients had been 

butchered and blinded by the sur- 

og ’s knife,a cure rendered almost 

impossible by acids and caustics, before 
they sought my aid. 

They were what is known as ‘‘chronic cases”’ 
and had been pronounced incurable by 
others. That I cured them—most of them 
quite easily—tells its own story. 


LE WILL CURE YOU OF BLINDNESS 





A POSTAL CARD CETS THIS BOOK 





OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178, 52 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


years of study. 
It tells how to properly care for 
your eyes and how to care for 
your body as well. 

It illustrates and describes a majority of eye 
diseases, and you can probably tell from 
the symptoms of your trouble and a careful 
study of this book, what is the matter with 
your eyes. 

END for it this very day. Don’t put off 
doing so @ miuute longer. 
Write now. 
Twill carefully investigate your trouble 
and will give you my honest opinion. 

I will offer you the best advice my wide range 
of experience and judgment affords. 

I will show you exactly what I have been 
able to do in cases identical with your 
own. 

Here are a few people cured by me who will 

tell you their experience if you write to them: 
Mrs. John L ittle, 109 Fisguard St., Victoria, B. C., 

= ada—Catarac 
Col. J. O. Hudnut, Station F., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—Cataracts. 

Mrs. Ilerman Burdick, Ric 

Hemorrhare of Retina. 

Mrs. Annie B. Foster, Navasota, Tex.—Congested 

Eyes, Cataracts and Film. 

Mrs. 8S. C. Willard, Libertyville, 
years’ standing. 
Mrs. Chas. T. Sleeper, 1243 E. Ravenswood Pk., 

Chicago, I1l.—Cataract and Cross Eyes. 

Possibly my book and advice will be all that 
is necessary. 

In any event you have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by writing me, I will not 
charge you one penny ~ for my book or 
advice, 


M BOOK contains the results of my 


hland Center, Wis.— 


ll.—Cataract of 20 





sleep in my lap. 
| down in his basket with a bottle of 
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No More Was 
gets your clothesclean without [ 

Ghe rubbing them to pieces. Scien- } 
tific construction enables the O.K. 


ter than any other machine on th emarket. Being the — 
cnet a with revolving steel ball gearing, it operates 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run It 


while you’re banging up the clothes, There is noescape of fj 
steam from the 

ness, Thousandsin use, We urge that you see the O. K, at ff 
your local dealer’s store. If he does not have it send us his } 
name and we will see that you are supplied with one, | 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Koad, 





Day Backaches. | 





todo a work quicker and bet- ff 







acher, therefore, no resulting sick- 







Davenport, lowa. | 




















oven door, etc. 


UR TE 


95 for this large Ss 
a handsome 
/ —== steel range 
f] without high closet or reservoir. With |; uct as illustrated. Burns 
large, high, roomy, warming closet and 1 ard or soft coal or wood, 
reservoir, just as shown in cut, $11.96./}ias drawn center grate, 
Reservoir is porcelain on inside, asbestos | > ated fire pot, cold 
covered on outside. Heavy cast top with 6 Nerise 
full size cooking holes. Large roomy oven, 
regular 8-18size. (We have styles ofsteel 
and cast emer much larger andsmall- 
er ovens, sizes to suit all.) 
— oO ED The bi dyis made of cold] urn, nickel top ring, name 
rolled steel, top and all cast- plate, foot rails, etc. 
ings ofbest pigiron. Grate;}' We have heatine 
we useimproved duplex grate, |stoves of every kind. 
burns wood or coal. Nickel 
band on front of main top; | kindthatretails for $3.00, 
kets and tea shelves on 
closet; band a ~ reservoir; at % the regular price. 
guy Pp 
ornament to any home. 


tion an: tto 










sheet steel body, 
heavy cast base, large cast 
feed door, ash pit door and 
ash pan, swing top, screw 
draft-regulator. Polished 
































Hot blast, air tights, the 







for 8Oc. Base burners 
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are the most liberal 
ever made, Wewill ship you 
Sny range Eaase gone 














guurows tome end onp @O0 ten deve. 
freight both ways, 


Stove Catalogue for 1904 and 1906 and see our 
terms and the the lowest prices over made. 


_e condition. You can pay forit after you receive it. veo can take 1 
Ifyou do not find itto be exactly as represented and 
every way, and the biggest bargainina stove you ever saw or heard of and equa Pony aees — retail for a le our price, 
can return itto us tnd we will pay he? 4 
CUT THIS ‘sap ou and sendi tto us an 
tells = how to order. Don't 


MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. 





satisfactory 








uu won't be out one single cen 
1 mail you our free Stove Como. Tt explains ourterms fully, 
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My Babe. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 


Thou art my joy, my hope, my trust; 
My care for all the years to be; 

A cross to bow me in the dust, 
Or crown to wear eternally. 





Training Baby to Sleep. 


JENNIE C. DOUGLASS. 





My trained nurse was a baby spoiler. 
She “put” him to sleep by day and 
i, », by night, instead of 

training him from 
the first to lie down 
and “go” to sleep. 
When nurse left me 
in the heat of sum- 
mer I found that the 
warmth from my 
body greatly in- 
creased baby’s dis- 
comfort when TI tried to put him to 
I therefore laid him 
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warm boiled water to comfort him. 
Very soon he learned to go to sleep in 
this way, and after a few weeks all 
that was necessary was to put him 
down when he had nursed and he 
would fall asleep. At first he fretted 
and cried, but after a few nights this 
ceased and from being wakeful he be- 
came a good sleeper. 

I was careful always to have his feet 

yarm. When he cried during the night 
a warm water bag at his feet or on 
his stomach often quieted him. For 
this purpose I had a pint bag and put 
in only a little water, so that it would 
be light in weight. Often a bottle of 
warm water with a drop or two of 
peppermint water helped. Gently rub- 
bing his stomach from his right to left 
sometimes soothed him, but he was al- 
most never taken up during the night 
except for his one feeding. 

From the first he has slept in a bas- 
ket or a crib alone. When five months 
old his night feeding was_ stopped, 
warm water being given him in its 
place until he ceased to waken at the 
regular time. Since he was eight 
months old he has, when well, slept 
from 7p m until 5 a m without waking. 

Having a regular time for undressing 
and putting baby to bed has much to 
do with making him a good sleeper. A 
thorough rubbing of the back and legs 
helps. Let him have a free kick, but 
do not excite him by playing hard with 
him at bedtime. Have plenty of good 
air in the room and no light. If you 
need a light for your own use, have it 
outside of the door. It pollutes the air 
and forms bad habits. A child that 
has never slept in a lighted room is 
not likely to be afraid of the dark. 

Of course a baby is wakeful when 
teething, but even then he is better if 
not taken from his crib. Washing the 
gums with a solution of boracic acid 
containing a few drops of peppermint 
water seems to reduce the inflamma- 
tion, and our boy is so used to un- 
broken sleep that to him a cessation of 
pain means oblivion. He is 15 months 
old now, and when I turn out the light 
after putting him in his crib, he says 
“Good night” in a happy baby voice. 
We call back and forth until I am 
downstairs and stop returning his fare- 
wells. Then I hear no more from him 
until a toothache twinge makes him 
call out, as it often does, even in his 
sleep, 

Do not think he was easily trained 
because he was a strong child. Intes- 


| Alon's Sung Balsam | 


hs and Cold page 
1,00, 606. and B60. 








| Broncita! Troubles 











tinal indigestion severe and stubborn 
gave him many a restless night, but 
that made it all the more necessary to 
adhere to rules regarding feeding. 

It was a real comfort to know that 
warm boiled water could not hurt him, 
was, indeed, very beneficial. Instead of 
taking him in the arms, a bottle of 
vater was held to his lips until he 
dozed off, sometimes for only ten or 
15 minutes, when the bottle did duty 
again. A nipple with a very small hole 
should be used at such times to prevent 
strangling. 
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Cradle Song. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND, 








Sleep, sleep, my baby, close those eyes, 
Thy mother watches here; 

And o’er thy head, from Paradise, 
The angels hover near. 


Within my arms I cradle thee 

And sing thee this sweet melody 

To send thee where the fairies be, 
So sleep, my baby, sleep! 


The sun has kissed the blushing west, 
The birds have sung their prayers, 
Each angel wears upon her breast 
A star as pure as tears, 


Thou, baby, art my earthly star, 

Far brighter than the lights afar, 

And dearer, too, than those ones are, 
So sleep, my baby, sleep! 


The ragdoll rests within thy bed; 
The kitten sleeps there, too; 

The Shadow man the way has led 
To where all dreams come true, 


So haste, my baby, do not wait, 
For should’st thou linger till too late 
The naughty man may lock the gates 
So sleep, my baby! 
Sleep my baby! 
Sleep! 





There have been just two Eskimo 
babies born outside the Arctic circle, 
and one of them first saw light in the 
Eskimo village on the Pike at the St 
Louis fair recently. The other was 
born at the Columbian exposition at 
Chicago. The St Louis baby is a boy 
and a special topek has been set up for 
his and his mother’s use, and in spite 
of the fact that there is 140 degrees of 
temperature difference between his fu- 
ture home and the place he was born, 
he is expected to thrive when he goes 
to the Aleutian islands, 





A bit of black pepper in the rinsing 
water will prevent black hosiery from 
fading, also black union suits. 





©HE MORNING BATH. 




























In Indian Summer. 
ISABELLA HOWE FISKE, 





‘Ashes of distant fires, 
Borne on the autumn breeze, 
Fall drifting on the waters; 
And very like to these 
‘Are man’s long-gone desires 
And youthful memories. ° 





Reading vs Sleeping. 


ALSON SECOR. 





The farmer has many spare hours in 
winter; the way he spends them is an 
index to what sort of a man he is. 
Some work so hard and sleep so little 
all summer that they sleep all winter 
to catch up. Twice I have taken a 
gsleighing party to a farm at 8 p m 
and found the family in bed. Seldom 
need of getting up at 4 or 5 


is there 
o'clock in the morning, and when @ 
family does not rise early there is no 


need of retiring early. There is no field 
work to do in winter. 

Take time evenings to read and study. 
Farmers of to-day must kéep posted 
or get behind. Agriculture is making 
rapid strides and the man who does not 
read is out of date. Some of our fel- 


low workers are fond of saying that 
the slow, plodding fellow will beat the 
one that goes on the jump all the time. 
They quote the fable of the tortoise and 
the hare. That fable has been mislead- 
ing people for years. The tortoise beat 
the hare once—just once. The hare 
was caught napping as many a bright 
man and woman is sometimes. 

But the slower one’s brain works, the 
more important it is to use them by 
reading and study. Practice quickens 


and strengthens brain, just as it does 
any other faculty or power of the body. 
Time is too precious to spend it in bed. 
To cut reading out of the program is 
sheer folly. 

Aside from your need of time to read, 
you, fathers and mothers, should take 
time to get acquainted with your fam- 
ily. Boys and girls rebel at early retir- 
ing. If you try to force them to your 
way, or compel them to keep quiet so 
you can sleep, then they will naturally 
go away from home to spend their 
evenings. Some will drift to town and 
become wrecks through evil associates. 
Others will chase about the country af- 
ter every dance within 20 miles. Sit 
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up till 10 o’clock and do a little reading, 
have some family music, or play games 
and romp with the children. 

Every farmer can and should have 
a few of the best books on agriculture. 
There are few books that cost even $3 
or more that are not cheap at that 
price. A single hint or thought may 
save the owner $300 in a single year, 
The winter is almost upon us. How 
will we spend our evenings? Will the 
problems that have perplexed us this 
summer remain unsolved; must we say, 
“I don’t know” again and again to the 
questions that have been put to us by 
the boys and girls, or some inquiring 
neighbor? 

Burn the evening oil a little for a 
change and sleep a little later in the 
morning till spring work begins again, 


Curiosity. 


G B. 








Watching the bees, he oft is stung 

Who o’er the hive too close his head 
has hung; 

So, too, and righteously he fares, 

Who thrusts himself in other folks’ 
affairs. 


Not Fate but Self. 


JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS, 








“He is a cynic. His speech is full of 
bitterness against established customs 
and conditions.” 

“Then he’s a failure in something. 
Where is his weak spot?” 

This scrap of conversation came from 
two gentlemen in the seat behind mine, 
while the train stopped for a moment 
ata way station. Their words left food 
for thought. Look about and see 
whether this is not true. Does not the 
man who utters a cynical sentiment 
thrust before the eyes of the world a 
badge of failure, mental or moral, tem- 
poral or spiritual? Usually his realiza- 
tion of failure is subconscious. He has 
not stopped to think why he is bitter 
over the successes of others, and is 
sure that fate rules the world, 

It does no harm to turn the thoughts 
selfward sometimes. Does this mental 
attitude of the curled lip ever strike 
you? The first time it does, put back 
your shoulders, set your jaw, and find 
out where you have come short of suc- 
cess. Then set to work and win before 
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the clutch of cynicism has choked to 
death detrimental purpose. 

If you are not succeeding there is a 
screw loose in yourself, not in your 
neighbor nor in Providence. Fate is 
out of it altogether. 


Suggestions for Lillian—In reply to 
Lillian Fisk for suggestions on stand- 
ards of taste, I would say, take art as 
your principa! theme. Enlarge on it 
by bringing in literature, music and 
whatever others may seem deserving, 
as they are all to some extent inspired 
by art. Pleasures of Life, by Sir John 
Lubbock, you will find of the greatest 
assistance, It is a collection of short 
essays on all the subjects you need. 
What Is Art, by Count Tolstoi, is also 
very good, if at times a trifle in the 
extreme. Ruskin has written much on 
this subject and is certainly one of the 
best authorities. Art for Art’s Sake, 
The Meaning of Pictures, both by Prof 
Van Dyke, give one much information 
on painting.—[A Student. 








Making Work Easy—Doing the fam- 
fly washing is the housewife’s most 
slavish work. It is not like house- 
cleaning, which comes but once or 
twice a year; it comes every week. 
With the old way it meant a day, or 
the best part of it, of continuous, dis- 
agreeable, back-breaking work. Think 
of a woman bending over the tub from 
four to six hours a day, rubbing with 
all her streugth and all the while 
breathing the fumes arising from hot 
suds and soiled clothes! No wonder 
the day was dreaded. It is easy to 
understand, then, why the perfecting 
of the O K washing machine has been 


such a boon to womankind. The work 
is done in an hour, well done, and the 
hard labor is entirely done away. A , 
boy or girl eight years old runs a ma- 


chine as well as the mother. 
result of 25 years of washing machine 
manufacturing by the same company, 


the H. F. Brammer Mfg Co of 1446 
Rockingham road, Davenport, Ia. The 
O1I1C and the Original Brammer are 


the two other machines made by the 
same people. Housewives without 
washing machines should consult the 
Brammer advertisement elsewhere and 
write for the book which tells about 
these machines, It will be sent at once 
if you mention this paper. 








1,800,000 People 


Have Asked Us to Buy Them a 50c. Bottle of Liquozone. 


We offer to buy the first bottle of 
Liquozone, and give it free to each 
sick one who asks it. And we have 
spent over one million dollars to an- 
nounce and fulfill this offer. Our ob- 
ject has been to let Liquozone itself 
show what it can do. A test is better 
than testimonials, better than argu- 
ment. In one year, 1,800,000 people 
have accepted this offer. They have 
told others what Liquozone does, and 
the others told others. The result is 
that millions now use it. It is more 
Widely employed than any medicine 
ever was—more widely prescribed by 
the better physicians. And your own 
neighbors—wherever you are—can tell 
you = people whom Liquozone has 
cured, 


Not Medicine. 


Liquozone is not made by com- 
pounding drugs, -nor is there alcohol 
in it. Its virtues are derived solely 
from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a 
process requiring immense apparatus 
and 14 days’ time. This process has, 
fcr more than 20 years, been the con- 
Stant subject of scientific and chem- 
ical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
Oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 
it is a germicide so certain that we 
Publish on every bottle an offer of 








$1,000 for a * ease germ that it can- 
not kill. The reason is that germs 
are vegetables; and Liquozone—like 
an excess of oxygen—is deadly to 
vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to 
kill germs in the body without killing 
the tissues, too. Any drug that kills 
germs is a poison, and it cannot be 
taken internally. Medicine is almost 
helpless in any germ disease. It is 
this fact that gives Liquozone its 
worth to humanity. And that worth is 
s0 great that, after testing the product 
for two years, through physicians and 
hospitals, we paid $100,000 for the 
American rights. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known gcrm diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Goitre—Gont 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 
Blood Poison La Grippe 


Bright’s Disease Liver Troubles 


Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 


Stomach Troubles 
* Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones: Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all. the 
results impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, ishing what no drugs cap do, 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
mever tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself,. please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


Dandruff—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again, Fill qut 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone Co,, 
458-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


By GaaenD Mirccccccccecessccssccocccoccecccesceseses ° 
T have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 5c, bottle free, I will take it, 














Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquo- 
zone will be gladly supplied for a test. 


It is the | 





lamp. 
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MaAcBETH, 


on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
If you use that chimney, you get 


perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
| dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 


I send it free; am glad to. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





you can’t get better. 


One cent a pou nd 
for best hard soap 


Cheap enough, isn’t it? Good soap, too— 
Contains no rosin, lime 


| or clay that injures the skin and clothes— 
| nothing but one can of 


Banner Lye 


that you can get from your grocer or druggist 


f 


grease. 


or 10 cents, and 5 1-2 pounds of clean kitchen 
Takes only ten minutes to make 10 


pounds of hard soap or 20 gallons of soft soap. 
No boiling or large kettles. 


Dirt and Disease 


| can be kept out of your home by using 


Banner Lye. 


d 


the home, but the dairy and 


8 


ing and washing. 


style lye. 
colorless. 
patented safety package — 
that is readily opened and 


c 


a time may be used, 


of Banner Lye.” 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U SA 


Best and cheapest cleanser and 
isinfectant, not only in 


table, and for all clean- 
Banner Lye is not old- 


Odorless and & 
Easy to use— By 


losed so that a little at 


Write for booklet “Uses 
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MADE WITH 


OM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
’ Gearhart’s Improved 








by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
ng from 
homespun or factoryvarns 
ual to hand knitting, 





lains everything. 
J. E. GEARHART & SON, 











HE “BEST” LIGHT 


100 candle power ligh 
eek, Makes a 

. Brighter than elec- 

~~ than 

0 Oder, 

with 






oe 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instant! 
a I. > lamp warranted. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
215 E, Sth St,, Canton. Ohio. 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
i Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
arquette Building, Chicago, m0 
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So PREMIUMS 
ATEN ASW EaEORN sie 


Save Money by Factory-to-Family Dealing 


With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other 
Products, you receive, in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and 
expenses of middlemen. To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail 





value for each dollar paid for 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 


and other Household Necessities 
—the Larkin Products. Larkin 
quality is today a recognized 
standard of excellence — the 
result of twenty-nine years of 
wide and practical experience 
in combining the best that 
skill and science can produce, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 


Larkin Premiums make 
estimable Holiday, Wedding 
and Birthday gifts. Larkin 
Premiums please and endure; 
their thorough workmanship 
and finish are apparent. 

Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or any 
of a hundred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by 
selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other 
Products to friends and neighbors. Thus many 
homes are completely furnished without cost. 











MUSIC CABINET No. 5 

Polished veneer of Oak 
or genuine Mahog- 
any. Undecorated 
door, if preferred. 

Free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 


THE FAMOUS 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. & 
Solid Oak. Polished finish, 
Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products, 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers, All money 
refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium 
is not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. If 
you wish to order $10.00 worth of Soaps 
and other Products immediately, and leave 
selection to us, we guarantee your approval. 
Send for Premitm List No. §8——Over 6C0 Premiums 


Acomplete Larkin Premium List and booklet of 
Larkin Products will be sent, postpaid,on request, 


Larkin Co. 


Twenty-nine acres in Factories— ESTABLISHED, 1875. 
still growing. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


'TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





















PATENTS ak tok. fee 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


| 
DOES YOUR TIN WARE LEAK? 


—_ Do not throw it away. Send fora package of Litile 
Jewel Menders, only lic, Agents wanted. 


A. P. WASHBURN, 1264 Lexirgton Ave. N.Y. Gitv, 



























OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Morning. 


CAROLYN 8. BAILEY. 





Sometimes I wake so early and the sun 
is on the grass, 

The robins stop to sing awhile in every 
tree they pass; 

I hear the little lambkins in their pas- 
ture near the wood, 

And then I jump up quickly and I feel 
like being good. 


Sometimes I wake so early and there is 
no sun at all; 

The grass is full of raindrops and they 
drizzle on the wall. 

The robins sit upon the lawn all wet 
and looking sad, 

And ther. I just lie down again and feel 
like being bad. 


A proper child should rise and smile 
no matter how it pours, 

And think of all the thirsty things who 
love a wet outdoors. 

And get his happy soldiers out and 
stick to play—for then, 

Perhaps the sun will show his shining 
ruddy face again. 


Who Else Has Queer Pets? 








Last week we published a few 
of the letters already received from 
boys and girls who have queer 
pets, Some of them are quite 


queer, but the Young Folks’ Editor is 
quite sure that many of you have still 
queerer little friends in fur and feath- 
ers. Haven’t you? Have any of you 
ever made pets of baby bears or rac- 
coons or woodchucks, or any other un- 
usual animal or bird? If so, write us 
all about them, what they ate, what 
they did, how you tamed them, etc. 

Remember the prizes that are offered 
for the best queer pet stories, three of 
$1 each and four of 50 cents each. This 
contest is open to boys and girls only. 
The Young Folks’ Editor expects a lot 
of these stories. Let us see if you can’t 
make him sit up nights to read them 
all. 





—_ 


The Goats Are His Friends. 


EDITH BALLOU, CALIFORNIA, 





We live in the foothills of the coast 
range mountains, on a little ranch, 
where we raise all of our fruit and veg- 
etables. We children saved our money 
until we had enough to buy a small 





dog to sleep in. He was then very 
small and could eat nothing, so we 


would hold an old nannie and he would 
nurse twice a day. He grew very fast 
on goat milk and was soon large 
enough to eat. We never petteg or 
played with him and kept him With 
the goats all the time. He grew very 
fast and was soon large enough to Zo 
out for awhile, and would finally stay 
all day. 

He and the goats soon grew to be jn. 
separable friends, and several nights 
when he could not get them home he 
stayed out all night, and all the next 
day until we went to him, without a 
bite to eat. He never comes home with. 
out the goats and we have never lost 
one since we got the dog. 

a 

No Use for City Sports—I live in 
Minnesota on a large farm where we 
raise wheat, barley, corn and oats. This 
year we had a fine crop, sO we are well 
satisfied. What is more beautiful than 
big fine fields of grain as far as the 
eye can see? And then the fun of trying 
who can count the most stacks in the 
fall! I have counted as many as 15 
without turning my head—who can beat 
that? We have a lot of papers and 
magazines so I have a good time read- 
ing. I never get tired of reading. This 
year I tried to raise turkeys but did 
not have very good luck as some dogs 
came and spoiled the nests. I only have 
12 young ones this fall. We have lots 
of prairie chickens; the fields are quite 
full of them. I hate to have the city 
sports come and hunt.—[A Country 
Kid. 


This Kitten Is a Freak—I have a 


little kitten that seems to be quite a 
freak. It has no claws on any of its 
feet, and its toes are not long, but are 
very short and thick. It is as large 
as its mates, and is able to catch mice, 
but of course has some difficulty in 
doing so. It also has a bob tail and 
is light blue in color.—[Maude Cutshaw, 
Kansas, 








“My father, who is a farmer, sent me 


a copy of this paper dated Oct 22, con- 
taining your Land Scrip offer and sug- 
gested that I look into it as it might 
help out on my college expenses. I 
wrote for particulars of the offer and 
it seemed so good that I went to work 
canvassing at once. I have had fine suc- 
cess and already have earned almost 
enough Scrip to pay my tuition for the 





ANIMAL PATTERNS. 








No Christmas gift will please little folks equal to one or more stuffed 
animals. The above patterns are easy to follow and the completed animals 
are very lifelike. These patterns are sold at 10 cents each, or the whole set 




















Marquette Building, - Chicago, IL 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
A LT LT _ - 
Stuffing the sausag*s fs the last but not 
the least important work in sausage making, and 
the Enterprise Sausage Stuffer is the ideal 
machine forthis work. Itis a big help and time saver. 
Every farmer should lessen his labor on butchering 
day by using an 
Sausage Stuffer 
The Cylinder is bored true. preventing the meat working upabove the 
plate. The Corrugated Spout prevents air entering casing, thus 
assuring preservation ofsausage. Absolutely simple and easily 
cleaned. One minute’stime converts itinto a perfect Lard Press, 
The Enterprise Meat Chopper is also a great aid and indispensa- 
ble help at butchering time. Ask for ** Enterprise” machines, 
Sold by hardware dealers and ral . 
Send 4 cents in stamps for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper,” containing 
200 receipts. Free catalog of House- 
hold fieips mailed on request. 







ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
“— Philadelphia, Pa. 












for 25 cents. 
ment, this office. 


bunch of goats. The wild animals 
bothered them so badly that we knew 
we would have to get a dog or herder. 
One day my brother went to a neigh- 
bor’s and got a little shepherd pup 
about a month old. 

We put a box, with some straw in it 
for a bed, into the goat house for the 


Get them now for Christmas. 








PainkWer 


DAVIS 


ERRY 





Address our Pattern Depart- 


rest of this year. I have let two other 
fellows in on it and we have divided 
the neighboring country between us.”— 
{Edward G. Foote. 





Some burglars do not seem to have 
any sense of honor at all. A London 
house was robbed not long ago and the 
thieves not only carried off all the sil- 
ver, but they took the owner’s burglar 
insurance policy as well. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








os 





In Place of a Hamper. 


A. B. CUTLER. 





A very good substitute for a hamper 
for soiled clothes can be made from 
plain or striped duck, similar to the 


ordinary laundry bag, but much larger. 
A good size with about the capacity of 
a medium-sized hamper is 24 by 36 
inches. 

‘ Finish in the usual way by binding all 
around the edges with braid. Sew four 
or more rings to the top, and put the 
same number of screws or hooks in the 
wall from which to hang it. Then hang 
where it will be least in the way. Such 


a bag takes up less room and is not so 
clumsy to move as a hamper. 

Awning cloth is another _ strong, 
heavy material that is well adapted for 
these bags. When made of plain mate- 
rial these bags can be ornamented 
either with applique figures cut from 
cretonne, or with a stamped pattern 
done in outline stitch, or with heavy 
Iettering, as the fancy of the maker 
may dictate. 

Love’s Help. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


I, 

Love said, ‘“‘Alas! how helpless I, 

That bring no increase to thy store, 
But only make thee toil the more, 

And trouble thee with many a sigh. 

I would, sometimes, that thou wert free 
From this, thine added cross of care. 
Bitter it seems that thou should’st 

bear 

The thankless yoke of toil for me.” 











II. 
Love answered love, and thus he said: 
“Thou art my comfort, and my stead, 
Sweet! Thou art life to me and heart; 
All that I am, or do, thou art. 
No cross I bear because of thee, 
But wings that lift and lighten me, 
Dear heart! life were but weariness, 
If thou should’st cease to cheer and 
bless.”’ 
Kneecaps. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Old persons and those who suffer 
from rheumatism or a stiff knee us- 
ually find kneecaps a great comfort. 
They are also very useful for those 
who have much driving to do during 
the cold weather, and directions for 
making them may perhaps help solve 
the problem of Christmas presents for 
certain puzzling cases. There are two 
or three very simple ways to knit them. 
The easiest pattern is made of double 
Berlin wool, scarlet or crimson being 
a good color, with large size steel knit- 
ting needles, Cast on 22 stitches and 
knit 6 rows plain, In the 7th row knit 
11 stitches, then increase 1 and knit to 
the end of the row. The 8th row is the 
same, knit 11, then increase 1 and knit 
to the end of the row. Repeat this for 
36 rows, always knitting 11 before mak- 
ing the increase; then knit 18 rows 
plain, then 11 stitches, knit 2 stitches 
together, to decrease, in every row for 
36 rows, or until 21 stitches remain; 
knit 6 rows plain, cast off, sew two 
ends together, and the kneecap is com- 
pl ted. 

Another way is to take four medium- 
sized knitting needles and single Ber- 
lin wool, cast on each needle a num- 
ber which will divide evenly four; it 
should be the size around of the top of 
the stocking worn by the person for 
whom it is intended. When the stitches 
on the three needles are cast on knit 
a plain row all around. Then for the 
2d round knit 2, purl 2, and continue in 


the same way until two inches are 
done, then knit 2 inches plain, From 
one of the needles knit or slip off onto 
the other twe a part of the stitches, 


leaving 21. This is to be the center 
needle. When the stitches are slipped 
onto the left-hand needle they must 
be taken off with that needle as if for 
purling. Keep on knitting plain, round 
and round, and when you come to the 
center needle knit 10 plain, increase 1 
and knit 10 plain. Do this each alter- 
nate round until you have increased 36 
stitches more than the original 21; knit 
18 rounds plain, then decrease by knit- 
ting the first 10 stitches on the center 
needle, knit 2 together: knit until 11 
remain on the needle, knit 2 together, 
knit plain to the end of the row. Do 
this each alternate round until 11 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


stitches are left; take the stitches from 
the other two needles untii the three 
have each the same number as when 
the cap was begun. Knit plain round 
and round till 2 inches are done; then 
knit 2, purl 2, round and round for 2 
inches, and cast off. The increase to- 
ward the end of the needle must in 
every case be made immediately before 
the last 10 stitches. 





Some Tested Recipes. 
H. M. RICHARDSON, 


Excellent Fruit Cake: One cup of 
sugar, % cup molasses, % cup sour 
milk, 3 cups flour, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, one very scant teaspoon of 
clove. 

Sugar Gingerbread: Two-thirds cup 
Sugar, % cup sour milk, 1 egg, % cup 
butter, rounding teaspoon baking pow- 
der, 1 teaspoon ginger, flour enough to 
roll, Roll in two large squares, about 
1-3 inch thick, that will fit into iron 
baking pans. This quantity when 
baked will cut into 16 thick squares 
of delicious gingerbread. 

Thin Sugar Cookies: One cup milk, 
2 cups sugar, scant % cup butter, 2 
teaspoons cream tartar, 1 teaspoon 
soda, and just flour enough to roll. 
Roll very thin and bake in a quick 
oven to insure crispness. Sift a little 
sugar over each panful before putting 
into the oven. These may be made 
with sour milk by omitting the cream 
tartar. 

eS 

How to Save Flour—Advancing 
prices for wheat flour make it necessary 
in many families to economize on this 
item as far as possible. Bread that is 
as wholesome and digestible as all 
wheat can be made of a mixture of 
three pounds wheat flour and one pound 
corn flour, or in that proportion. ‘‘There 
will be no difference in the taste or 
appearance of the loaf, and the bread 
will keep fresh longer. Fifty per cent 
of corn flour can be used for all kinds 
of cakes and pastry.’’ These _ state- 
ments are made on the authority of C. 
J. Murphy, the corn expert who did so 
much to increase the consumption of 
corn in Europe. Corn flour and wheat 
flour mixed in these proportions are 
now in general use throughout Ger- 
many and Belgium. 


A Unique Hall Seat is shown by the 
accompanying illustration so plainly 
that anyone of 

average mechan- 

? ical ingenuity 
could make one. 
It can be made of 
oak, rubbed down 
smooth with sand- 
paper and well 
varnished. The 
cushion and cure 
tain can be of flowered denim. The 
shelf below holds a few interesting 
periodicals and my lady’s sewing bas- 
ket. This seat will look well in a “den,” 
with cushions of figured velour.—[S. B. 











Greens in the Kitchen—Why don’t 


more housewives utilize their sunny 
kitchen windows for the growing of a 
bit of pungent green salad through the 
winter? I fill a shallow box with rich 
earth, cover this with a layer of sand, 
then sow some mustard seed, water it 
and set in a warm place. In a short 
time there are delicate green shoots big 
enough to eat. I raise parsley in the 
same way. These bits of green served 
in midwinter are most attractive and 
garnish dishes wonderfully.—{I. C. 


Apple Ginger—Pare, core and chop 
a dozen sour apples. Put them in an 
enameled saucepan with 1% lbs brown 
sugar, the juice and rind of 2 lemons, 
% oz green ginger and 1 cup of water. 
Cover and cook slowly 4 hours, adding 
a little water now and again. Serve 
with blanc mange or with any other 
milk pudding. This is delicious, and 
will keep for weeks as it has been so 
well boiled.—[Isabella A. Glass, 


Bureguard Eggs—Toast thin slices 
of bread, as for milk toast. Make a 
Gressing of milk, slightly thickened, 
and seasoned with butter and salt. 
Dip the slices of toast once, for a mo- 
ment only, in the hot dressing, then 
arrange on a platter. Have ready two 
or three hard-boiled eggs. Separate 









































The Care of Blankets. 


Never lef blankets remain in service after they 
are soiled; dirt rots the fiber and invites moths. 
Because of the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it is necessary that a pure soap, made 
of. the best materials, be used; a cheap soap, 
especially one which contains rosin, will cause 


ithe blanket to become hard by matting the fiber. 


~ 


(To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. \ 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold water until 
nearly lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse 
in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. 
Dry_ins place that is neither very warm nor very cold, , 











the yolks from the whites. Slice the 
whites in thin shavings, into the hot 
milk and pour over the toast. Then 
place the yolks in a potato ricer, using 
the coarse sieve for this, and go all 
over the top of the toast with the light 
feathery yolks of the eggs. This makes 
an attractive breakfast or luncheon 
dish.—[Mrs H, A. Surface, 





A Dainty Tidbit to be served on the 
plate with a salad is made from cheese 
and nuts. Take a large teaspoon of 
some rich, soft American cheese, mold 
into a ball with your hands and press 
half an English walnut on either side. 
Place one ball and an olive beside the 
salad.—{N. D. M. 


To Cleanse Lace—Here is a recipe for 
cleansing delicate laces which an old 
lacemaker who has woven many a gos- 
samer web for the great connoisseur 
and lover of laces, Mme Modjeska, gave 
to her pupil and patron: Spread the 
lace out on paper, cover with calcined 
magnesia, place another paper over it, 
and put it away between the leaves of 
a book for two or three days. Then all 
it needs is a skillful little shake to 
scatter the powder, and its delicate 
threads are as fresh and clean as when 
first woven.—[Mrs W. H. M. 





Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 

m much improved and many portraits of 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been a 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. A, 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel A Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc. L, Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, Lwgevy 
unusual variety of available literature, the 


of which enable the reader to su 

cope with intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all a 

for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost 
mailing, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANYS, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. ‘ 
| Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





MAIL US 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONE ($1) DOLLAR 





Little 


For 


iant 


a Ten Pound Tin Pail 


STOCK AND 
POULTRY 


Best and Cheapest for 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, HOGS and POULTRY 


Food 





PRICES 


GUARANTEED FACTS 


TESTIMONIALS 





“Little Giant” 


has a pleasant, clean smell (much relished by 

all animals) and is “DONE UP BROWN” in 
10-lb Tin Pails at . . . $1.00 per pail 

Sle FOO EBewccss 200 % © 

§0-lb Cotton Sacks at 3.75 “ bag 

100-lb Cotton Sacks at 7.00 “ 
200-lb Barrels at.... 13.00 “ bbl, 

N. B.—In case you send U. S. Money Orders, 

make same payable at Scranton, Pa., Postoffice. 

Spoon for dose and full directions in every 

package. 





WE ALSO MAKE 


ny 
Pure Ground Bone 
FOR CHICKS 


in 3 Sizes: A, B and C. 


“A”"— Fine, medium and coarse, mixed, 
“B”= Medium and coarse, mixed, 
“C"= Coarse only. 

Price—$2.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Put up only in 100-lb sacks 


“Little Giant” 


—Medicated— 





TUBERCULOSI 





“Little Giant” Facts 


It is guaranteed free from all dopes. 

It contains no filler of any kind, 

It is an absolute Pure Food and 
Tonic of full strength and will 
remain so until used, 

It is perfectly sterilized and will 
keep forever without getting 
musty or wormy. 

It sells at a reasonable price and is 


**Done-Up-Brown” 











CAN BE 
CURED, 


The great cell-building prop- 
erty of our “ Little Giant” Stock 
Food, as well as its calcifying 
and other building-up properties 
enable us to conscientiously rec- 
ommend its use as a reasonably 
sure 


Preventive 
for Tuberculosis 


As well as a positive cure in 
many cases. 


Abortions Avoided 


Breeding Insured 


OUR GUARANTY. 


If fed regularly every day the 
year round, as per our instructions 


We Will Guarantee 


your stock against abortions or 


miscarriages, in a sum equal to 
the cost to you of the “Little 





“ Little Giant” 
A Concentrated Food and Tonic 


To be fed in small quantities with 
grain or other feed for the improves 
ment of appetite, digestion and as 
similation and the prevention and 
cure of nearly all ailments incidental 
to the breeding, growing and fatten- 
ing of cattle, horses, swine, sheep 


Excellent for Livery Horses 
ATWATER, O., April 29, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Gents :—Please ship nny Pa 
ately six pails of 25 Ibs. each, of ** Little Giant” Stock 
Food. The last two pails which I bought as a sample 
gave excellent results. 
Yours very truly, G. R. CARLISLE, Livery, 


Doubled Their Milk 
YOSTVILLE, Pa., April 22, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Stirs :—I take pleasure in recome- 
mending “ Little Giant ** Stock Food to all who have 
cows, horses, colts, etc. 1 have used two pails of it 
and am highly pleased with the results. My cows have 
doubled in their milk; my calves arethrivingsplen dly 
and my horses and colts have gained beyond al. my 
expectations. It has also been a great help to them 
while shedding. 1 would not be without your Food. 
I wish your Company the success it deserves. 
Respectfully yours, WM. T. SMITH, 


Pays Big 

CARLISLE, Pa., RFD No. 1, May 12, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., GENTLEMEN: —] ‘have used 
“ Little Giant” Stock Food and find it very profitable. 
I had some sick horses; two had a bad cough. I f-d 
them “ Little Giant " and it broke up the cough and 
they got well. I commenced last Februa eeding 
“Little Giant" and have fed three and one-half large 
pails so far and would not like to do without it. It wil] 
ay every farmer who has stock and poultry to try it, 
or he will soon be convinced that it pays big to use it, 

Yours truly, JOHN WOLF, 


Best I Ever Fed 


Trout CREEK, N. Y., April 22, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., DEAR Sirs:—I had two cows 
that were “ OFF " their feed; would not eat hay nor 
eg I put two doses * Little Giant " Stock Food 
own them and they began to eat and came out alj 
right. It is the best Food I ever fed. 
Truly yours, WILLIAM BURROWS, 


A Grand Thing 
Bovina CENTRE, N. Y., April 25, 1904, 
The L. A. P. Co., Gents: Enclosed’ please find 
my check for six pails of “ Little Giant’ Stock Food, 


Stock Food 


—Produces— 
More Milk Richer Milk 
More Flesh Healthier Flesh 
More Eggs __ Bigger Eggs 


and is from 3 to 6 times stronger than any 
other condimental food, 


Lackawanna Animal Product Co., 


“NBENAQUE” Sait 


D 
‘ita 


Giant” Stock Food used in the 
case, 


Your Food is a grand thing, and 1 expect to sell a lot 


d poultry, 
eee more for you this fall. 
Yours truly, G. W. FULLER, 














Found as Recommended 
MILLERSBURG, PA., April 22, 1904. 
The L.A.P. Co. :—I have used your ‘1 ittle Giant “ 
Stock Food and I find it as you recommended it. I 
have a dairy and have fed it with success to my cows, 


hor: igs and chickens. 
— Respectfully yours, DAVID W. LENKER, 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
in all unoccupied territory. Address all mail and 
remittances to 














- Moosic, Pa. 











MONARCH GASOLINE ENGINES 


SOLD ON THEIR MERI 


Perfect Working Tractions = Stationary ané 
bs | ic Cider Presses, Special Presses ne oe 


You Want a-FENCE 


That fe Hea Galena’ prtvastrortorcorroe 

mt prevent rust or corrosion, 8, Boile: , Engines, Saw Mills, ete. 

$0 provide for contraction and expansiem, Patalogue. MONARCH MACHINERY ©O., 

That is Strong Enough to turn the most vicious animal, 7 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 
That is Woven Closely to turn chickens and small pigs, 

D That staples to the poste as you would naila board. q 
That easily adjustsitself to all uneven surfaces, 
That is woven in such a manner that compels every wite ¢ 

to bear its portion of strain, P 
That you can Bay Direet from the firm that makes it, with 
Freight Prepaid to your nearest railroad station, 
tyou can examine at your railroad station and fe- 
turn if it displeases you in any particular, 
That ze can erect and Use for Thirty Days, and if unsat- ¢ 
isfactory return at our expense and get your money, 
Write for Free Catalog giving full info: 


KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


S AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


For 25 years we have been selling 
direct to the consumer, Send for 
factory price list and catalogue G._ 

Kieg Harness Co., 9 Lake St., Owego, N.Y. 


A 


AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


have the approval of the world. The modern mill at 


LAWN FENGE the right price. Portable Mills, Edgers, Trim- 


" Petite, mers, Lath and Shingle Mills, Cord Wood and 
cATAtAPAtAPAr, Many designs. Cheap as Drag Saws, Rip Saws, Engines. Free cat®- 
4 pa'e KKK | 82 ae, Catalogue 
le Bpecke ies to Comes nyT ee 
r 
structi 


; rf ry OG logue if you ask for it. 
AND SHREDDERS | (a ODOIUUI MIRON cites eee tuercas’ hatress TY 
For ens oe TABLA KDI COTLED SPRING FENCE CO. ality 
3 POCsER. msetar —Sereewe Box Lb Winchester, Ind co act 


AMERICAN SAW MILL 
MACHINERY CO., 
IMPROVEMENTS 18 CAR- nD on 
HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILE, & Va Wire Fence 





ne 


and general 
shop work. 
Beforebuy- 
ing, write 








“3 “Abenagne | Machine 
ee orks 
~ Westminster Station, ve 














| 608 Engineering Bide. 
New York City. 














